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AN ILLUSTRIOUS LONDON ROOM. 


Wen. a provincial friend or foreigner to visit us, and 
ask to be shewn, amongst other London sights, the 
Museum of Metropolitan Antiquities, we should pre- 
pare a surprise for him as great as anything in the 
antiquities themselves. Preserving silence on this 
point, and proceeding City-ward, we should reach, a 
little way beyond the fine old church of St Helen’s, in 
Bishopsgate Street, a narrower street winding out of 
sight. At the further end of this, and looking pleasantly 
on the trees of the only garden now left in the City, we 
should arrive at an unpretending residence, give in our 
cards, or letter of introduction, enter, ascend a stair- 
case, and be ushered into one of a small suite of rooms 
at the rear of the house. Here, in glass-cases, on tables, 
shelves, in nests of drawers, and on the floor, we should 
see no inconsiderable portion of such Roman and 
Middle Age antiquities as have been dug up in various 
parts of London during the past few years. There are 
collections elsewhere—as in the British Museum, the 
museums of the Society of Antiquaries, the Guild Hall 
Library, the East India House, and Goldsmiths’ Hall ; 
and there are also a few private cabinets, as the excel- 
lent one of Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A., in Union Street 
Borough; but this—a private collection also—stands, 
it may be said, unrivalled, from the great value and 
rarity of many of the objects, and the indefatigable 
labour, scholarship, and amount of pecuniary sacrifice 
involved in its aggregation. It is the property of C. 
Roach Smith, the eminent archeologist, who, vigilantly 
following on the track of the excavators of the main 
City sewers, and those whose duty it was to deepen the 
bed of the Thames when New London Bridge was 
built, rescued what is best in this collection from 
destruction or dispersion. His lately published cata- 
logue, beautifully illustrated, has led us to make this 
attempt towards a popular sketch of what is contained 
in this small but Illustrious Room. Our friend, a 
foreigner, is undoubtedly surprised ; but the truth is, 
nevertheless, before him; it is not in any national 
collection he could see what he has asked us to shew, 
and what he sees here. 

Four small statuettes in bronze, all of them taken from 
the bed of the Thames, are amongst the choicest trea- 
sures of a large glass-case to the left as we enter, and 
whose divisions are proportionately devoted to Roman 
and Middle Age antiquities. Each statuette is more or 
less mutilated, as it is supposed, by the early Christians; 
and had probably been taken, therefore, from temples and 
houses where they crowned the respective altars. One, 
a tigure of Apollo, dredged up near London Bridge, is 
so fine in anatomical proportion, and has so much 


general beauty of form and countenance, as to place it 
amongst the master-pieces of ancient art. A statuette 
of Mercury, equally fine, was dredged up from the same 
spot; and the fragment of a figure—supposed of Jupiter 
—was found in the same locality, while the bed of the 
river was being deepened for steam-vessels. The right 
leg of the latter was picked up afterwards, on the banks 
of the Thames, at Barnes, in Surrey, the gravel exca- 
vated having been taken thither to mend the towing- 
path. Such are some of the chances of antiquarian 
vigilance! Larger bronzes in this collection, as in 
most others, are but few; the value of the metal, as 
an object for plunder, having made their preserva- 
tion, even fractional, comparatively rare. The chief 
are a colossal head, the hand of a colossal statue 
finely modelled, and some vessels resembling basins. 
But minor articles in bronze are numberless. ‘There 
are diminutive objects, supposed to be toys; small 
figures of a dog, a goat—the latter plated with silver— 
a peacock, and an eagle’s head terminating the handle 
of a knife. One object, of much beauty, is the head of 
a wolf or dog, found in a mass of conglomerate in the 
bed of the Thames near London Bridge : it was a steel- 
yard weight, and when found, the chain by which it 
was suspended to the beam still remained in the loop 
between the ears; but it was broken off, and lost, before 
the head came into Mr Roach Smith’s possession. An 
article so beautified, and yet for a purpose so common 
as this, proves only. what an essentially true thing 
was art amongst the Roman people; their polytheism 
favoured it in principle; and this alliance of expression 
and taste with utility, is evidence of its popular diffu- 
sion. Another object, of a still higher class of art, and 
likewise from the Thames, is the small but very elegant 
handle of a vase; the upper extremities which embraced 
the rim, represent the heads of birds, the eyes being 
of silver. 

It has been held by many able men, and not with- 
out strong evidence in favour of the opinion, that the 
Romans had a bridge across the Thames somewhere 
near the site of what was afterwards Old London 
Bridge ; and the discovery of so many valuable relics 
on this precise spot exceedingly favours the supposition. 
Such things from public and domestic altars, in the 
elegant retirement of Roman villas, or houses protected 
by the walls of a garrison, were far less likely to be 
cast from ferry-boats or anchored galleys, than dropped 
or thrown in by passengers across a bridge—in some 
cases accidentally; in others, during the flush of barba- 
rian conquest. The erection of a bridge even across so 
difficult a tidal stream as the Thames—at that time 
wider and more nearly resembling an arm of the sea, 
where London now stands, than at present—could 
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offer only surmountable obstacles to skilled and 
practised architects like the legionaries, who, under 
Trajan, built a bridge across the mightier Danube, 
and whose conquest of this country was followed by 
so many works of immense public utility; none of 
which were greater, than their embankment of this 
very river on either side—on the south side, from Lam- 
beth downwards; and on the north, from Wapping 
to miles away along the Essex marshes, where rem- 
nants of it may still be seen preserving thousands of 
acres of fen-land from the inundation of the sea. 
Equally valuable was this earthwork along the shore 
of what was afterwards Lambeth, Southwark, and Ber- 
mondsey. Though vastly injured by the Danes and 
Saxons during their incursions upon London, still 
portions were carefully preserved throughout the 
Middle Ages ; the lordly abbots of Bermondsey Abbey, 
the bishops of Winchester, the monks of St Mary’s 
Overies, paying toll towards its reparation. Thus the 
modern proposition to embank the Thames and drain 
its marshes, will, if carried into effect, accomplish no 
more than the Romans did some seventeen hundred 
years ago; and whose works, were they in existence, 
would at this moment preserve Bermondsey and the 
low-lying portions of Southwark and Lambeth from 
the cholera, which is hourly sweeping off its fated 
victims. Another circumstance contributed, amongst 
many others, to make the bed of the Thames a depo- 
sitory of these evidences of Roman art and culture. 
This was the debouchment of so many little streams on 
its northern bank; the Fleet river and the Wallbrook 
being the nearest to Roman London, and the most 
important. The latter washed, or rather formed, the 
fosse of the western walls of the garrison; and the 


former, then a little river of extraordinary sylvan | 


beauty, wound its way amidst Roman villas and houses, 
that occupied sites near St Pancras, and more parti- 
cularly Clerkenwell, and which were still more thickly 
scattered in the valley that received the little bourn 
or rill destined to give its name to Holborn. From 
its swift current, the Fleet must have carried many 
such remains into the Thames, whilst it retained more 
in the deposits of its own bed, where, from time to 
time, statuary, household utensils, pottery, and coins 
have been found of great value. 

Earrings, rings, amulets, bracelets, hair-pins, fibule, 
and buckles, vary the contents of the rich compart- 
ments before us; and many have an added interest 
from their extraordinary state of preservation. Some 
of the hair-pins, particularly those of bronze, have 
ornamented heads—as of birds and medallioned faces ; 
others have, in addition, an eye towards the lower 
extremity, probably for the insertion of a ribbon or 
fillet, to aid in securing the hair—the Roman ladies 
wearing it gathered behind into one or more massive 
braids, through which these ornamented pins were 
thrust. The ordinary pins for fastening the dress seem 
to have been of bone, though there are some of bronze. 
We have also before us several specimens of Roman 
combs, in bone and wood. None are perfect; but one, 
in boxwood, has still many of the teeth entire; and 
another of bone, toothed on both sides, might still serve 
its original purpose. 

But the two most interesting departments of the 
collection, apart from the pottery, are the utensils and 
sandals. The latter are not only very rare, but in an 
extraordinary state of preservation, owing to their skil- 
ful treatment when first dredged from a depth of several 
feet in the bed of the Thames, and the boggy ground 
at Lothbury and its neighbourhood, or, more strictly 
speaking, the ancient bed of the Wallbrook. Previously 
such articles in leather, when dug from the earth, where 
mvisture and exclusion from the air had combined 
to preserve them, had been left to dry unregarded, 


till they collapsed, shrivelled up, became brittle, and 
perished: from this reason, articles in leather, whether 
Roman or medieval, are extremely rare. But Mr 
Roach Smith, bringing great general knowledge to 
bear upon the questions of antiquarian research and 
preservation, had the leather saturated with oil as soon 
as it was dug up, and it thus retains not only its elas- 
ticity, but much of its original polish. Those whose 
privilege it may be to be admitted into an inner 
sanctum, may see masses of medieval leather undergoing 
this interesting process. These Roman sandals have 
been chiefly those of women and children; and all 
appear to have been worn. Several of the specimens 
are elaborately worked, and seem in every instance to 
have incased the foot very much in the fashion of a 
modern shoe—an adaptation probably made to meet 
the moist and more rigorous climate of Britain, as the 
| sandals figured on the ancient statues and pottery are 
| little more than mere soles fastened on with leather 
| fillets. From the specimens before us, we gain a clear 
| idea as to how these Roman shoes were made. There 
was no sewing in them, except at the toe and heel; for 
the sole, which consisted of four layers of leather, 
was fastened together by nails clenched in the inside, 
whilst the top was formed by one of these layers made 
larger than the rest, and which being bent over, was 
cut into various elegant patterns. 

Amongst the domestic utensils and implements, are 
portions of hand-mills or querns; stone mortars; the 
iron handle of a pail or bucket; an epistomium, or cask 
for water, of most tasteful design; bells; locks and keys; 
handles, in bronze, of small boxes or coffers ; whetstones; 
scissors ; forceps; knives; tweezers; a butcher’s steel; 
spatula, for spreading ointments or plasters; modelling 
tools ; spoons; stili; fish-hooks; needles; a pair of scales; 
weights ; and other things of equal interest and utility. 
The bells are all small, but elegant in design. One is 
still sonorous, and rings in our ear just as it probably 
did from the toilet of some Roman lady to summon her 
slaves; it is made of bronze, of a round figure, and 
was found in the ruins of a Roman house in London. 
Other of these tintinnabula, or little bells, are four-sided 
instead of circular. The locks and keys are in great 
variety, and mostly made of bronze. They are much 
in shape like the Chubb and Bramah locks of the 
present day; and display ingenuity and mechanical 
skill in their construction so great, as to lead the 
late Mr Morden to remark, when he paid a visit to this 
illustrious little Room, that the principle of his patent 
keys had been evidently well understood by the 
Romans. He had, in fact, simply recovered what had 
long ago been known and forgotten. The scissors, 
forceps, and tweezers, are much like those in modern 
use. A pair of tweezers in one of the compartments 
before us are so much so, that but for the little 
tarnish of antiquity cast over them, they might have 
been bought in Cheapside a month ago. Amongst the 
knives are several great curiosities. Some have bone- 
handles, with a loop at the extremity, probably for 
suspension to the girdle. Two bear the stamp of the 
maker’s name, and one of these is so well preserved as 
to be still sharp. The blade of a knife found in the 
Thames, is like the table-knives in use at the present 
day. The scissors—usually of bronze—are varied in 
shape; the stems of a portion are ornamented, and 
others are studded with silver. The steel for sharpening 
knives is exactly such as are used by our own butchers, 
and the ring yet remains by which it hung from the 
girdle. Nor is a specimen of what is supposed to be a 
Roman fork absent from this collection. Specimens 
have been found on other sites than those of London ; 
the one before us is of bronze, small and two-pronged. 

The Romans used fictile vessels in an immense 
number of instances where ours are of wood and iron. 
Their wine was stored in amphore, or large jars; 
and they seem to have used earthen-pots for stewing 
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or boiling purposes. A large-sized amphora, twenty- 
eight inches in height and twenty-one inches in dia- 
meter, is one of the adornments of Mr Roach Smith’s 
collection. It was dug up near Lothbury in its present 
perfect state, and is an excellent example of the globu- 
lar amphore. There is another specimen, but it is 
imperfect. Of mortaria, or shallow-pans, used, as it 
would seem, in pounding vegetables or other soft sub- 
stances, or for boiling or stewing purposes, the excava- 
tions in and about London have afforded an immense 
number of examples. Of these, the present collection 
has a great variety, some still bearing traces of the fire 
over which they had been placed. They are usually 
round, shallow, and have a kind of lip, from which to 
pour liquids, These, as well as the amphore, were 
manufactured in the extensive potteries established 
by the Romans in Kent and Northamptonshire. The 
pitchers and urn-shaped vessels are equally numerous. 
A large number of these, of most exquisite shape, were 
discovered during the excavation of a sewer in Moor- 
gate Street. They were found at the bottom of an 
old pit or well, in which was also the iron handle of a 
bucket; an iron hook, like a boat-hook; and a brass 
coin of Allectus. 

The ancient cemeteries, like the wells and rubbish 
pits of Roman London, have been equally prolific in 
fine specimens of pottery. These cemeteries were 
numerous, and without the walls; as traces of them 
have been discovered near Smithfield, on Holborn 
Hill, in Goodman’s Fields, and other places, particu- 
larly Southwark. But the most extensive, and, pro- 
bably from its contiguity to the Roman garrison, the 
most important, was one which occupied more than 
the entire site of modern Spitalfields. Here, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when buildings began to 
extend beyond the City walls in spite of proclamations 
and acts of parliament, which forbade the increase of 
houses, cinerary urns of extraordinary beauty, coins, 
patere, or dishes with handles, lamps, and glass vessels 
still preserving oils and unguents, were found in large 
numbers whilst digging the ground for clay to make 
bricks. As some of these specimens have reached 
modern times, it is probable that they were ultimately 
lost or destroyed—a fate, till of very recent years, 
so invariably attendant on all discoveries connected 
with Roman or medieval London, as to be a source 
of endless regret to Englishmen. Every book, local, 
topographical, or antiquarian, has instances of this 
vandalism to relate; and even in manuscripts, and in 
classes of literature where one would think to find 
nothing of the kind, observations are casually made 
that only shew too well how hopeless and irremediable 
is the destruction which ignorance, apathy, or bigoted 
prejudice has effected. 

We must now take a look at the terra-cotta lamps, 
the red-glazed or Samian ware, and the specimens 
of glass. Amongst the first, are portions of lamps 
dredged from the Thames; and one entire, with a 
burner at either end, found in digging the foundations 
for the new Royal Exchange, a site which has been 
immensely prolific in all the rarer objects of Roman 
taste. The adjacent ridge of Cornhill has been equally 
favourable. It is, therefore, probable, that in this 
district stood some of the more magnificent of the 
Roman villas, as the buildings of Roman Londinium 
were nearer the river; the boundaries east and west of 
this London proper being, at least for a considerable 
period, the castrum, or camp, afterwards known as the 
Tower; and the Wallbraok, across which was a bridge, 
while further on, opposite some part of the present 
Cannon Street, stood the great western gate, called at 
a later date by the Saxons, Dowgate. In fact, Cornhill 
long retained a country aspect; and portions of Cheap- 
side, to the north, remained unbuilt upon till after the 
Conquest ; for the Knight Templars had pastures in 
this direction. 


Though other London collections are rich in what 
is generally known as Samian ware—as, for instance, 
the collection in the Library at Guildhall — our 
illustrious little Room has some extraordinary speci- 
mens. Some few are perfect, others only fragmentary, 
but they include vessels of every conceivable shape 
and degree of artistic excellence. They have been 
found in various places—in Cheapside, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, Bermondsey, Southwark, White Hart 
Court, Bishopsgate Street, Ludgate, Dowgate, London 
Wall, and Lombard Street. Indeed, so extensive were 
the masses of pottery found in excavating for the 
foundations of the church at the corner of the last- 
mentioned street, that many have presumed it to be 
the site of a Roman pottery: if so, it was situated on 
the borders of the little fen which then covered our 
modern Fenchurch Street. It is probable, from its 
extensive use and the varying quality of both material 
and workmanship, that the higher kinds of this red- 
glazed ware were imported from Gaul and Germany; 
whilst other descriptions of pottery, it has been ascer- 
tained, were the product of the kilns of Kent and 
Northamptonshire. We, who have had occasion to 
pay considerable attention to the general question of 
fictile art, have a great notion that even some of the 
higher specimens were produced in Britain. The 
line of sands which stretch from Margate to the Good- 
win Sands, and which are no other than the débris of 
an island once existing on that coast, is, as it would 
appear, an exhaustless bed of this class of ware, even 
of a high degree of artistic excellence. It thus may 
be, that the potters of Gaul and Germany came hither 
to work, and that the beautiful fragments now before 
us in flat glass-cases beneath the windows, and which, 
as the owner of this illustrious little Room tells us, 
‘are worth their weight in gold,’ were manipulated 
on our own shores. There are figures in high relief 
on some of these fragments of vases, that are like 
exquisite cameos cut out of coral. There is one of 
the figure and face of a man, leaning as though at a 
window, that is absolutely sentient; and others of an 
imperial personage, clad in an embroidered tunic, and a 
winged genius or Cupid, which incontestably prove the 
vast skill of these ancient potters. Of this ‘Samian’ 
ware—a name which seems to be misapplied, as it was 
not imported from Samos—there was as much variation 
in quality as in the delf and china of our own day. 
In many instances, there is coarse material, or rude 
workmanship ; in others, the raised ornaments have a 
half-obliterated look, as though formed in worn-out 
moulds. It is only in the rarer varieties, where the 
ornaments have been well embossed or separately 
moulded, and then applied, that we see those exquisite 
cameo-like effects already spoken of. The small cup- 
shaped vessels and patere are mostly plain; on the other 
hand, the bowls are richly ornamented. Both usually 
bear the potters’ names. One vase, found in Cornhill, but 
unfortunately not perfect, has a little romance attached 
to it, somewhat similar to that of the Apollo. Its 
fragments were scattered, but brought together by 
different persons, and at considerable intervals of time. 
It is about eleven inches in height, and is exquisitely 
shaped and ornamented with draped and nude figures, 
and encircling bands filled with representations of 
vine-foliage, rabbits, and birds. The ornaments on this 
class of bowls are usually mythological. 

The researches on the level of Roman London have 
led to much curious and valuable knowledge connected 
with ancient glass. The windows of the Roman houses 
were undoubtedly glazed; for in London, as elsewhere, 
abundance of thin window-glass is found amongst 
foundations and under walls. The specimens before 
us are principally fragments of bowls and vases, of a 
high degree of rarity. One is the portion of a wide- 
mouthed vase, in pale-green glass, ornamented with 
representations of chariot-races. Another fragment, of 
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the same colour, and which formed part of a bowl, is 
decorated on the exterior with a raised rib pattern, 
termed pillar-moulding, and is a rare curiosity, as 
shewing that one of the greatest improvements in 
modern glass-making was both known and practised 
by the Romans. Other fragments, all evidently por- 
tions of bowls or vases, are of varied colours, either 
single or mixed. Blue, red, brown, black, yellow, and 
pink, are amongst these ; and in one or two instances, 
patterns in flowers and stars are represented. The 
narrow-necked vessels in glass appear usually to have 
been ornamented with heads at the extremity of the 
handles. For a long time, such were mistaken for 
fibula, or some other ornamental! portion of dress. 

Thus it seems that, contrary to the opinion of 
Gibbon, who states in his great history that the 
Romans were ignorant of glass and its use, they were 
most skilful fabricators. Probable traces of extensive 
glassworks have been found off the coast of Brighton; 
from whence, it is supposed, lumps of pure and coloured 
glass were carried elsewhere for further fusion and 
manipulation. Evidence of similar glassworks exists 
on the eastern shores of England. 

Specimens of coins, tiles, pavements, and wall-paint- | 
ing, form the remaining portion of the Roman antiqui- 
ties of this Illustrious Room. The coins include some 

of great rarity. The tiles shew how much of what is 
called invention in our day, is a mere resuscitation 
of forgotten things. ‘The drainage-tiles fit each other 
exactly like those in use; and the adaptability of those 
connected with warming and ventilation, might, if 
studied, give a lesson to more than one modern 
blunderer. The specimens of wall-painting and 
tesselated pavements are of great beauty. 

Over the medieval antiquities we may not linger. 
They include weapons, personal ornaments, pottery, 
chiefly found in wells—leather and iron work. The 
pottery of the middle ages, as collectors know, is of a 
very debased kind ; there being a sort of interregnum 
between the sixth and fifteenth centuries, when both 
skill and taste were lost. One rarity of the Anglo- 
Saxon period we must not pass by unnoticed. It is 
an enamelled ouch, or brooch, found, at the depth of 
about nine feet, opposite Dowgate Hill, in Thames 
Street. An outer border of rich gold filigree-work, 
set with four magnificent pearls, encloses an enamelled 
full-faced head and bust, draped and crowned; both 
tunic and crown being ingeniously formed with threads 
of gold. Its date is supposed to be about the ninth 
century. Amongst the Norman relics, are two engraved 
copper bowls, found together in Lothbury, in digging 
the foundations of the London and Westminster Bank. 

Being privileged guests, we are now admitted into 
some interior rooms, where we behold masses of Roman 
bricks, cases full of pottery, and piles of leather under- 
going the oiling process already referred to. On a 
working-bench and tables are collected other curio- 
sities: here a group of short two-pronged forks ; near 
it, assortments of quaint knives; and, quainter still, 
a batch of medieval pewter-spoons, with short handles 
and very round bowls—all of them being dug up from 
the foundations of medieval London. Then there are 
tweezers, and scissors, and thimbles—the last such odd- 
shaped things! As we stand looking at them, we wish 
each one could tell its history—in such case, what 
vivid pictures we should have of ancient homes and 
ancient manners ! 

We now take our leave of this Illustrious London 
Room. We have seen in it what could not be seen 
elsewhere ; for it holds what is best of the little that 

ages of ignorance and vandalism have spared of Roman 
London—that Roman London, if not so great as 
Verulamium (St Albans) or Camulodunum (Colches- 
ter), was in that day a place of great interest, and 
icturesque sylvan beauty. Whenever the history of 


don is worthily written—for, with the exception 


of Mr Cunningham’s admirable Hand-book, we have 
none deserving the name—the Roman city must form 
the splendid foreground ; and here—or let us hope in 
that day gathered into some homogeneous national 
collection—will be found much to shew how beautiful 
were the arts, and how advanced the civilisation that 
enriched the place. 


CURIOSITIES OF COOKERY.* 


Amone the numerous plans that have been promulgated 
for the removal of the causes of Irish destitution, that 
of the eminently practical M. Soyer is not the least 
entitled to consideration. It was confided by him in 
1847 to the then Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Bessborough ; 
but sudden illness, he tells us—without specifying 
whether it was the illness of his excellency or of himself 
—-prevented his ideas from being carried out. These 
ideas were to have public lecturers sent forth through- 
out the length and breadth of the land to teach the 
destitute—to cook. Yes, to cook ; and an excellent plan 
it was too, since the Irish peasantry throw tons of fish 
upon the ground as manure, instead of converting them 
into wholesome and luxurious food. 

But the lower classes of the English are very nearly 
as ignorant of cookery; a fact which in the course of 
the volume before us is illustrated in many ways, but 
in none more amusingly than by an anecdote of a cer- 
tain ox-cheek, which, instead of the dry, tough, tasteless 
dish it had been accustomed to make, was converted 
into a capital dinner of meat and soup, with the aid of 
nothing more than four quarts of cold water, four tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, some leaves of celery, some crusts 
of bread, and three hours’ boiling. But M. Soyer does 
not merely teach us to cook: he points out the value, as 
absolute luxuries, of what the poorest among us turn 
away from with disgust. Perhaps our fair London 
readers may observe sometimes, as a particular carriage 
drives up to the house, the excitement the arrival 
causes in Puss, and the hospitable energy with which, 
as soon as the area-gate is opened, she bounds into the 
street to rub her sides against the visitor’s legs. This 
carriage is a wheel-barrow ; the visitor is the Cat’s-meat 
Man; and the interest he possesses for Puss is derived 
from a bunch of something for which she has a parti- 
cular relish, and which is presented to her with a 
wooden pin stuck through it. The feline luxury is not 
inviting in point of colour, and it does not look as if it 
was invested with the odours of Araby the Blest; but, 
nevertheless, it is chiefly composed—for there are two 
or three things pinned together—of a part of the ox 
which is as dear in France as any other part, which is 
selected by the skilled cooks of that country to flavour 
the broth, and which is eaten by the natjves fried or 
stewed. It is ox-liver. Now the English ox is remark- 
ably like a French ox; and since, as M. Soyer justly 
remarks, ‘what is good for the goose is good for the 
gander,’ can there be any good reason why it should 
not be turned to the same account with us? ‘It is 
our duty in this work, to bring every wholesome 
kind of cheap food to the notice of the poor, so that, 
with a little exertion, they may live, and live well, with 
the few pence they earn, instead of living badly at 
times, and most extravagantly at others, and not to 
allow nourishing food to be wasted, as it is at present. 


* A Shilling Cookery for the People: embracing an entirely New 
System of Plain Cookery and Domestic Economy. By Alexis Soyer. 
London: Routledge. 1854. 
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In many parts, and even in Ireland during the year of 
the famine, those who were starving would not partake 
of ox-liver. These are bought up in that country, put 
into casks with salt, sent over to a seaport in England ; 
they are then subjected to a cold pressure, by which 
the liquid is extracted, which is used for adulterating 
an article in universal use; the remains are then dried 
in ovens, pounded, and sent back to Ireland to be made 
into snuff.’ 
To be made into snuff—surely that must be Irish Black- 
! Try whether it would not be better disposed of as 
follows :—‘ Take about two pounds of ox-liver; remove 
the sinew and veins, cut it into long slices, half an inch 
thick, put in two ounces of dripping in pan; when hot, 
put in three pieces at a time of liver until set; cut a 
quarter of a pound of bacon in small dice, fry in fat, 
cut up the liver in small dice, add it to the bacon, then 
add a table-spoonful of chopped onions, the same of 
parsley, the same of flour, a tea-spoonful of salt and half 
of pepper, stir round, and then add half a pint of water, 
or a little more if the flour is strong, till it forms a nice 
thickish sauce; put all into a dish, cover over with bread- 
crumbs, put a little fat over, and place in the oven or 
before the fire for twenty minutes; brown it over with 
a hot shovel, and serve. A few poached eggs put on 
the top, will give it a nice appearance, and render it 
more nourishing. Curry may be used.’ 

We now come to a great medical as well as culinary 
invention—a mode of administering cod-liver oil in the 
form of savoury food. This is now, perhaps, the most 
popular of all medicines ; but, even when well refined, it 
is to most people exceedingly disagreeable, and many 
stomachs, even when it has taken possession, rebel 
against it, and get up a revolution. What was the 
remedy for this? Why, the remedy for Irish destitution 
—cookery. It was in this wise the problem was solved. 
Our cook took a pound of fresh cod-liver; ‘I then 
peeled and steamed two pounds of nice floury potatoes, 
then cut the liver in four pieces, placed it over the 
potatoes, and then steamed them, letting the oil from 
the liver fall on the potatoes. I then made some 
incisions in the liver with a knife, to extract the 
remaining oil, afterwards dishing up the liver, which 
was eaten with a little melted butter and anchovy 
sauce. The potatoes were served up with a little salt 
and pepper. Both dishes were found extremely good.’ 
To be sure they were extremely good, and more 
strengthening and fattening than oil administered as a 
medicine. Directions are likewise given for dressing 
the liver with rice, tapioca, and sago, and for making 
a savoury dish of cod-roe and cod-liver conjointly. 

This valuable book pays as much attention to the 
vegetable as the animal kingdom. Among other plants 
it treats of, is one called the Thousaiid Heads, used by 
the Yorkshire farmers as spring feeding for sheep 
during the lambing-season. ‘I cooked them like 
greens, and an exceedingly nice vegetable they are. 
They are also good stewed, and cooked with a piece of 
bacon. As they grow at a time of the year when other 
green vegetables are scarce, I consider them a valuable 
article of food. They are sown about April, the small 
plant put out about October, and planted about three 
feet apart, and by March or April the whole field will be 
one luxuriant crop of greens. Farmers in the vicinity 
of large towns would do well to undertake their culti- 
vation, as they would find a ready sale in all such 
places. At that time of year they are in full bloom, 
and are called by the above singular name, in conse- 
quence of the thousands of heads continually sprouting 
from their root. The plant covers nearly one yard in 

circumference, and bears no resemblance to any other 
green I recollect seeing, not even to Brussels sprouts.’ 

Nettles are, likewise, an excellent vegetable. ‘This 
extraordinary spring production, of which few know 
the value, is at once pleasing to the sight, easy of 


not to be obtained, invaluable as a purifier of the 
blood ; the only fault is, they are to be had for nothing; 
it is a pity that children are not employed to pick 
them, and sell them in market-towns.’ The way 
to cook nettles is thus given:—‘Wash them well, 
drain, put them into plenty of boiling water with a 
little salt, boil for twenty minutes or a little longer, 
drain them, put them on a board and chop them up; 
and either serve plain, or put them in the pan with a 
little salt, pepper, and a bit of butter, or a little fat 
and gravy from a roast; or add to a pound two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, a gill of skim milk, a tea-spoonful of 
sugar, and serve with or without poached eggs.’ This 
dish may be had during five months in the year, for 
even when the plant grows rank the tops are tender. 
Nettles may also be used for making a kind of tea, 
which, we are informed, is very refreshing and 
wholesome. 

Mangel-wurzel is another neglected vegetable: its 
young leaves, dressed like nettles, are extremely good. 
The common weed, too, called the sweet-dock, makes 
a capital dish, when it is boiled with one-third of 
nettles, and a little carbonate of soda. ‘When done, 
strain them, and to about one pint basin full, add one 
onion sliced and fried, a sprig of parsley, a little butter, 
pepper, and salt; put into a stew-pan on the fire, stir, 
and gradually add a handful of oatmeal: when you 
think the meal has been sufficiently boiled, dish up and 
serve as a vegetable.’ M. Soyer might have been still 
fuller in his catalogue of vegetable food. No people 
make so little use of the natural treasures as the Eng- 
lish. The French find a meal in every hedge; the hardy 
Burmese soldier is never at a loss, since he can always 
gather leaves enough from the trees to boil into soup. 

You may be sure our intelligent cook does not neglect 
the mushroom; on the contrary, he makes public the 
discovery of a mode of cooking this ‘pearl of the 
fields,’ as he calls it, for which he should have taken 
out a patent. At first sight, the reader may think it 
concerns only the Devonshire cottager; but he will 
find a substitute mentioned for the clotted cream. 

‘I first cut two good slices of bread, half an inch 
thick, large enough to cover the bottom of a plate, 
toasted them, and spread some Devonshire cream over 
the toast. I removed all the earthy part from the 
mushroom, and laid them gently on the toast, head 
downwards, slightly sprinkled them with salt and 
pepper, and placed in each a little of the clotted cream; 
I then put a tumbler over each, and placed them on a 
stand before the fire, and kept turning them so as to 
prevent the glass breaking, and in ten to fifteen minutes 
the glass was filled with vapour, which is the essence 
of the mushroom: when it is taken up, do not remove 
the glass for a few minutes, by which time the vapour 
will have become condensed and gone into the bread, 
but when it is, the aroma is so powerful as to pervade 
the whole apartment. The sight, when the glass is 
removed, is most inviting, its whiteness rivals the 
everlasting snows of Mont Blanc, and the taste is 
worthy of Lucullus. . . . Therefore, modern gourmets, 
never fancy that you have tasted mushrooms until you 
have tried this simple and new discovery. Remember 
the month—the end of September or the beginning of 
October. As Devonshire cream is not to be obtained 
everywhere, use butter, or boil some milk till reduced 
to cream, with a little salt, pepper, and one clove; 
when warm, put in an ounce of butter, mixed with a 
little flour, stir round, put the mushroom on the toast 
with this sauce, cover with a basin, and place in the 
oven for half an hour. In this way all kinds of mush- 
rooms will be excellent. They may be put into 
baking-pans: cover with a tumbler as above, and 
bake in oven.’ 

Why does not M. Soyer turn his attention to the 
funguses in general? He would do good service—and 


digestion, and at a time of the year when greens are 


to him it would be a labour of love—by giving us a 
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complete directory to Dr Badham’s extempore beef- 
steaks—puff-balls that taste like sweetbread—vegetable 
oysters, lamb kidneys, and grilled crawfish. All these, 
and a dozen other dainties, grow spontaneously in our 
fields, and flourish as excrescences on our trees; but 
what we want to know is, how to distinguish them 
from each other, and from fungi that may chance to be 
poisonous. Do think of this, M. Soyer! and begin by 
reading, as a preparation for studying the subject, an 
article in No. 22 of this Journal, entitled NecLecrep 
TREASURES. 


MARETIMO. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE STORY OF THE PRISONER. 
A.tnoven the narrative related to Walter Masterton 
by the Prisoner was much completer than necessary, 
yet several touches were left out, and a good many of 
the facts were told in a broken and incoherent manner. 
We shall not, therefore, repeat his words; but endea- 
vour in our own to put the reader in perfect possession 
of his unfortunate history. Paolo di Falco, as we 
already know from the admissions of Signor Girolamo, 
the commandant of Maretimo, was the son of a person 
who had been in the confidence and friendship of the 
governor of Messina during the English occupation of 
the island; and who had accidentally perished in an 
attempt to carry off by force a beautiful lady, the 
object of the governor’s passion. Many political 
changes had taken place by the time that Paolo grew 
to be a man. The Marchese Belmonte, removed 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck, 
had been restored to favour, and enjoyed much 
greater power than before. It was even said that the 
post of viceroy had been offered to him; but he had 
declined, owing, some people thought, to the influence 
of romantic association connected with the city of 
Messina. It may be imagined, then—if it was true 
that he had vowed an undying hatred against the 
posterity of his former friend—that he could easily 
find or make an opportunity of gratifying it. Yet, 
to all appearance, he had forgotten his vengeful pur- 
poses; and Paolo lived undisturbed in the Palazzo 
di Falco, well aware of the existence of the feud, 
but unconscious that it could ever bring unpleasant 
consequences to himself. 

Paolo was a fop in his early years—a true Italian 
fop—learned in the art of dress, and a proficient in the 
use of cosmetics; well educated ‘to the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane;’ vain, capricious, subject to fits 
of enthusiasm; admiring Dante, despising Metas- 
tasio; having a settled opinion on the relative merits 
of German and Italian music; not unacquainted with 
the existence of a new literature ; patriotic, with the 
intense but narrow patriotism of a Sicilian; and 
crowning all his qualities by a settled, theoretical 
contempt of the fair sex. Not that he shunned their 
company like an anchorite; he was always foremost 
at a ball or a picnic—graceful and careless—full of 
sharp sayings and saucy gallantry; ready with bows 
and smiles; but professing at the same time perfect 
insensibility. It was the cant saying among men of 
his stamp, that there could be no true liberty for him 
who was ‘ bound in the fetters of Cupid ;’ for they still 
talk of Cupid in those parts. We are speaking of 
Italian women; and so may venture to say that this 
‘beautiful disdain,’ as it was called, formed the very 


reason why so many dark eyes glanced at him as he 
entered a room, or strolled along the Marina, carrying 
his hat under his arm, and shaking back a cloud of 
ringlets which the breeze from the neighbourhood 
of Scylla and Charybdis blew in his face. The world 
said that the Dowager-duchess of Sanseverino was 
ready, if he would deign to look upon her, to lay her 
heart and her fortune at his feet. But this cannot be 
true; for ladies are bound to wait till they are asked, 
and keep their affections in abeyance. We only know 
that when Paolo became the hero of a love-adventure, 
the duchess, who happened to be at the theatre when 
she heard of it, asked for her fan to hide her face, 
and fainted away before it could be handed to her 
by Julie her maid. 

It was indeed love, after all, that brought all his 
misfortunes upon Paolo. Sooner or later these would- 
be Stoics must pay the penalty of our nature. We 
are so formed, every one of us, that in good or ill time 
we are under the sad necessity of loving—of coming 
out from the comfortable isolation of philosophy, and 
of giving opportunities to fate. There is always some 
defect in the triple cuirass of egotism, which Cupid, to 
adopt that antiquated phraseology, at length discovers. 
It is true, that if we double our sorrows, we double our 
joys; and, indeed, if we do not choose to undergo the 
anguish one soul feels in yearning for communion with 
another soul, it does not seem clear what right we 
have to exist at all. Let us withhold our sympathies, 
therefore, from Paolo during his blustering selfish 
youth. He stood in no need of them. 

One day the young man, with moustache trimmed, 
and waxed, and twisted in the most approved style, 
with curls falling in studied confusion from beneath a 
sort of civilised brigand’s hat, and in a light summer- 
dress of irreproachable elegance, was strolling down the 
Strada Reale, looking lazily to the right and to the 
left, with eyes that winked somewhat in the bright- 
ness of the sun. He was probably watching for 
approving glances; for he had a coat of a new form on 
his back, and wanted to set the fashion. Like the 
birds of the south, he seemed created only to shew off 
his brilliant plumage; and, to confess the truth, as 
much of his brain as was active at that moment could 
have found place in the beak of a cockatoo. Saunter- 
ing on, he came to where a number of idle exquisites, 
like himself, were crowded under the awning in front of 
the Café del Teatro. They hailed him, and he joined 
them, to eat ices, and talk of the news of the day: of the 
impending war between Russia and Turkey, the late 
eruption of Mount Etna, and the arrival of the prima 
donna Honoria. Presently a party of ladies—that 
seemed in the sunny distance all scarf and parasol— 
came fluttering towards them, laughing and chatting 
with many complaints of the heat; for although the 
siesta hour had passed, there was not much more than 
a foot of shade on the western side of the street. They 
had no business to be out at that time. 

The party of dandies waited till this pretty group 
was nearly abreast; and then one of them advanced 
with his hat off, through the burning sun—only 
Italian beaus can do such desperate things; and 
having saluted several of them by name, begged they 
would come under the awning, and taste the ices, the 
like of which, he said, had never been prepared by 
any confectioner in Messina. After a little whispering 
and sham resistance, the ladies—all of high rank and 
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distinguished position—accepted the offer. The young 
men rushed into the café, and came out with twice 
as many chairs as were necessary. Fresh ices were 
brought ; and for several minutes there was nothing 
but prattling, and bowing, and smiling—nothing besides 
but the sight of rows of ivory teeth biting the purple 
or violet creams, or carmine lips blessing the rims 
of glasses where the snows of Etna were changed into 
charming sorbetti, which even angels might have longed 
to taste in the pleasant languor of Paradise. The 
awning was of crimson, and threw down its glowing 
tints on this gaily-dressed group, which in our northern 
clime would not have ventured beyond the carpeted 
precincts of a boudoir. 

Among the ladies present on that merry occasion 
was Angela Belmonte, daughter of the governor of 
Messina, under the guardianship of the very respectable 
Contessa di Castro. Few of the young men present 
knew her by sight, except her cousin, Ascanio Belmonte, 
the young man who had waylaid the party. She had 
only recently arrived from Naples, where her educa- 
tion had been conducted under the care of her aunt, 
the Princess Corsini. The governor had felt his life. 
too lonely—ever in presence of his reminiscences—and 
his heart, which had for a long time grown cold 
towards the daughter of his first wife, felt at last the 
lack of domestic endearments. Angela had come to 
light up his house with her presence. She was a 
beautiful pensive-looking girl, who could not fail to 
attract the chief notice of these impulsive Sicilians. 
They all shewed more eagerness than was quite polite 
towards the elder ladies, to have an ice accepted by her 
hands from theirs. Paolo, by no means timid at first, 
was the favoured one. It was mere chance; but he 
felt as if he had gained a victory; and not even then 
having the slightest suspicion who this young lady 
was, or that a great passion was about to take posses- 
sion of him—attracted by a kind of instinct—he stood 
before her, ready to receive the glass from her hands, 
and talking impertinent nonsense about the resemblance 
of the crumbs of ice that melted on her red lip to the 
spring dew which a warm rose-bud drinks in. He 
would have gone on; but he felt something strange 
stirring within him—a swelling as it were of the heart 
—a sort of choking in the throat—a tingling in the 
eyes—a thrill through his frame—mere physical signs, 
it is true, which he might have misunderstood, but 
which produced so complete a change in the expres- 
sion of his countenance, that others noticed and 
interpreted it. 

There was among the young men a wiry black little 
fellow, called Luigi Spada, who aspired to the repu- 
tation of a wit, and sometimes in his recklessness 
succeeded in saying an amusing thing. Observing the 
unequivocal expression of silent admiration which had 
succeeded to Paolo’s loquacity, he exclaimed, without 
giving a second thought to the matter: ‘Bravo! the 
reconciliation of the Belmontes and the Di Falcos is 
well begun.’ 

Several fierce glances checked the speaker’s imperti- 
nence. He felt that he had advanced on dangerous 
ground, and moved towards the outer edge of the 
group, not waiting to observe more narrowly the effect 
of his words. Angela, who had heard some vague 
rumours of the feud, shrank a little nearer to the side 
of the contessa, and yet could not refrain from raising 
her large innocent eyes to Paolo’s countenance. It might 
have been fancy, but there was a sort of ‘farewell’ 
in her glance. If so, that short interview had not left 
her scathless. So thought, at least, Ascanio, her cousin, 
to whom the Marchese Belmonte had said something 
of his wish that she should be his wife, and who had 


He did not know till that moment how near she was 


taken it as a matter of course that she must be so. 


to his ‘heart. The form of Paolo interposing, seemed 
to snap some fibres. He altered his position a little 
to see his rival’s face, and no longer doubted. Paolo 
had turned deadly pale on hearing the careless obser- 
vation, which had at once revealed the nature of the 
new feeling that possessed him, and told him what 
sorrows it might bring. His presence of mind utterly 
departed. Instead of warding off the attack by a 
light answer, he seemed to admit its truth by silence; 
and remained for a moment returning the mild 
glance of Angela with a passionate yet despairing 
gaze. This is a southern tale. Love in Italy knows 
nothing of the prudent dissimulation of our latitudes. 
The party broke up in confusion, concealing its thoughts 
under an affectation of gaiety; but several compas- 
sionate ladies went away with loud exclamations of 
povero and poveretta. By general consent, this was 
taken to be the first scene of a love tragedy. Angela 
nestled very close to the contessa’s side, trying to look 
desperately indifferent; Ascanio followed a little be- 
hind, twisting his moustache in a ferocious manner; 
there was a general dispersion in the direction of the 
Marina, the bazaar, the milliners’ shops, the trattoria ; 
so that Paolo was soon left with one companion, his 
old friend Luigi Spada, who had so unluckily interfered 
with his happy moment of illusion. 

Luigi, who, as we have said, had gone a little aside, 
now sidled up, and, affecting unconsciousness, proposed 
a visit to the theatre, where an opera was rehearsing— 
‘a vast, bewildering festival of music; a paradise of 
harmony.’ Perhaps not much to his surprise, Paolo 
started towards him. He expected to be knocked 
down, and felt that he deserved something of the kind. 
The young man, however, merely took him by the 
hand, wrung it, said that he forgave him—it seemed 
tacitly agreed that a deep injury had been committed 
—and then hastened away with irregular strides, to shut 
himself up in his apartment, where he remained almost 
without food for many days. We are speaking of one 
of a strange race, not very regular, and perhaps not 
particularly estimable in its ways of action. This 
sudden acquiescence in a position of sickly despair, by 
no means entitles Paolo to be set up as a model. Men 
who have felt strong passions, strong affections, always 
interest us, but do not always win our respect, and are 
perhaps as little liked as respected. They are neces- 
sarily egotistical. If they rouse all our sympathies 
when we read of them, it is because we put ourselves 
in their place, and love what they have loved. 

The change which after this took place in the charac- 
ter, or rather in the manner of Paolo, was marked by 
all, and assigned at first to its true cause; though 
people soon forgot both his former peculiarities and the 
period of their cessation. He withdrew from his ordi- 
nary boon-companions; no longer spent his time in 
cafés, or on the Marina; and never went to theatre or 
concert, except when he knew that the governor’s 
family was to be present. The possibility that the 
passion which had taken possession of his whole being 
could ever be rewarded, did not at first present itself to 
his mind. He suffered under it as under an incurable 
disease. He knew the barrier which circumstances 
had raised round the object of his love—that she stood 
within a charmed circle, approach to which might be 
death to him. Not that he feared death, if met in this 
pursuit. Those warm southern natures—not always 
ready to sacrifice themselves at the call of patriotism 
—are reckless of dangers which lie in the path of their 
passions. Sicily counts more martyrs to love than 
to liberty ; and Paolo, though like all the enthusiastic 
young noblemen of that time, a fierce talking patriot, 
had never realised until then the possibility of putting 
life in one scale, and the satisfaction of an idea in the 
other. It suddenly occurred to him that death was 
inevitable; and that he must earn it by some action 
which should unanswerably prove his love. 
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Up to this time he had been content to admire the 
lady of his thoughts from a distance ; to watch her as 
she leaned afar off from the marble balconies of the 
palace, seeking amidst the gay crowd that thronged 
the sunny parade, perhaps for she knew not what— 
perhaps for that solitary form standing a little apart, 
and not daring to gaze too intensely in her direction : 
or to note her graceful movements as she glided to 
mass in company with the inevitable contessa, not 
without glancing smilingly on either hand as she went: 
or, concealed in some dark corner at the theatre, to 
study the play of her features as the artificial emo- 
tions of the stage called forth natural reflections of 
them in her. He dared not seek to meet her glance. 
It might be cold and indifferent, and this would be 
more than he could bear. 

But at length growing weary of loving in secret— 
perhaps something impatient to know whether the 
object of his passion was not to him at least a statue, 
capable of being admired, yet without a single pulse of 
sympathy—Paolo determined, in the first place, to 
court Angela’s gaze, and then to obtain an interview at 
any risk. He had endeavoured in vain to put in motion 
the ordinary machinery of courtship. The families 
which visited the governor’s palace were entirely 
estranged from all his acquaintance. He belonged to 
what was called the Society of Patriots—consisting of 
the old Sicilian gentry—in a state of perpetual con- 
spiracy against the Neapolitan government. It was 
true there were certain points at which, under ordinary 
circumstances, the native aristocracy came into contact, 
not often cordially, with the foreign nobility and such 
of the Sicilians who were somewhat contemptuously 
described as ‘those who had rallied.’ But since his 
meeting with Angela, an unseen influence had been at 
work ; and when he endeavoured to return into society, 
and renew acquaintance with some families, through 


| whose means he might chance to meet Angela, he found 


almost every door closed against him. Ascanio, with 
the full concurrence of the Marchese Belmonte, had 
laboured silently, and with fruit. To keep these two 
young people asunder, the result of years of concilia- 
tory policy was thrown away. The young Sicilian 
nobility conspired more audaciously than ever; and 
the police were constantly hearing vague rumours of 
lodges of carbonari being formed in all classes. 

Paolo, moreover, by his reserve suddealy assumed, 
and his abrupt manners, had contrived to distance, if 
not to disgust, most of his young friends. The only 
one who would never be offended was Luigi Spada, 
who used to follow him about at a distance, and take 
all sorts of opportunities of wishing him a good-day. 
He liked Paolo, and imagined himself to be the sole 
cause of his unhappiness; although, in reality, if he 
had held his tongue, matters would have gone on in 
almost precisely the same way. To tell him this, would 
have pained him. Like many other men, Luigi took 
a sort of melancholy pride in having done an evil 
action: he did not wish to be deprived of the luxury 
of repentance. Great was his delight, therefore, when 
one day Paolo, whose heart had at last grown too full 
for further silence, turned abruptly to him, took him 
by the arm, and led him outside the city, towards the 
grove of tall sycamores, under which the inhabitants of 
the hamlet of San Vita are wont at harvest or vintage 
time to dance when the sun has gone down. 

They sat for hours; and during the whole time 
Luigi Spada never attempted to make a single witty 
observation. The passion of Paolo di Falco completely 
overpowered him. He did not quite understand all he 
heard ; but he understood enough to render him of good 
counsel to one in his friend’s mood—determined to take 
no advice but what exactly jumped with his own views. 
Paolo, who was not particularly fertile in stratagems, 
wanted only to be instructed in the means of obtaining 
an interview with Angela—a single opportunity of 


pouring forth the expressions of his love, even if the 
consequence to him were to be death. He did not at 
that time think of the consequences to her. There is 
a good deal of selfishness at the bottom of the finest 
passions. 

Luigi was a man of resources, and not very scru- 
pulous. After brief consideration, he hit upon a plan 
worthy the libretto of an opera. It is the custom at Mes- 
sina on New-year’s Day for all the boatmen of the port, 
decked in gay habiliments, with ribbons in their caps 
and at their knees gay banderoles flying, to present 
themselves in a procession before the governor, wishing 
him all health and prosperity, to the full value, indeed, 
of the presents they expect in return. Not one of 
these mariners, probably, but hates the Neapolitan in 
his heart. Surliness, however, is an uncommon thing 
in the south. It is the custom to be jovial on that day ; 
and it is the custom also to be feasted and gratified 
with a few baiochi. Discontent and conspiracy are 
adjourned to another season. 

Now when Paolo explained to Luigi that he wished 
at anyrate to approach for once near enough to Angela, 
to be able to contemplate her charms leisurely, if not 
to speak to her, the plan suggested for the purpose by 
the one, and agreed to by the other, was this: The lover 
was to disguise himself as a boatman—as Francesco, the 
son of an old fellow whom Luigi knew, and who had a 
daughter engaged in some menial occupation about 
the palace. This gaid Francesco was at that time at 
Naples, where he had been many years, and it was easy 
to personate him with the consent of the father. The 
details of this notable scheme were not very well dis- 
cussed. It seemed to Paolo, who did not know the 
extent or nature of his friend’s influence with the 
mariners of Messina, quite worthy of being placed 
among the stratagems of Polybius. He was ready to 
embrace Spada; and readily agreed to meet him at his 
house on the morning of New-year’s Day, and clothe 
himself in the garb that was to be prepared for him. 
From a due sense of female garrulity, it was deter- 
mined that Bettina, the girl at the palace, should not 
be let into the secret. 

For two or three days Paolo was in the seventh 
heaven. It was no business of his to reflect on the 
absurdity or impropriety of what he was about to 
undertake: that was Luigi Spada’s department. 
The only idea that occupied his mind was, that within 
a given number of hours, he should for the first 
time in his life cross the threshold of the palace in 
which Angela lived, tread the pavement she trod, 
breathe the air she breathed, see her face, hear her 
voice. All these delights were so exquisite in the 
anticipation, that we may easily understand how the 
infatuated young man remained rapt as it were in 
a vision, and never reflected that he was about to bring 
himself within the operation of that vulgar thing called 
‘the Law.’ It is a common thing for people who are 
found strolling along corridors, or hiding in cellars, to 
plead love as their excuse, to which magistrates generally 
turn a deaf ear. ’ 

The great day came at length. The shipping in the 
harbour was decked out with flags; music perambu- 
lated the streets; the boatmen assembled at the Leo 
d@’Oro, and emptied a cask of Sicilian wine. Paolo, duly 
dressed out by Luigi Spada, joined in the crowd, which 
was sufficiently numerous for him to pass unnoticed. 
The father of Bettina, who was in the secret, gave him 
a sly wink, and felt proud to be the accomplice of a 
nobleman’s love-adventure. The procession was formed, 
and marched somewhat irregularly, but with great 
enthusiasm, towards the palace of the governor. 

A powdered major-domo, fat and important, Bar- 
tolo by name, made his appearance on the threshold, 
and scolded them a little for their noisy behaviour— 
but quite in a paternal way—which, he supposed, was 
the wish of the government. Then he led them with 
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great gravity up the marble staircase—so shining and 
polished, that they feared to tread upon it too roughly— 
until they came to a magnificent hall. The boatmen 
were hushed into respect at once, though, probably, 
many of them were uncompromising carbonari. The 
governor, dressed in his court-robes, turned upon them 
a face beaming with smiles. It was the policy of 
the day to conciliate the humble classes. The Lady 
Angela was at his right hand. She had been told 
to look gracious, and tried to do so, although there 
were traces of anxiety in her features. These are 
the arts of power. The leader of the boatmen—an 
aged man, minus several teeth—made a little speech ; 
faltered a good deal; said what he did not mean; 
got confused; and at length breaking off, substituted 
the eloquence of voice for the eloquence of expres- 
sion, and shouted ‘ Viva il Marchese Belmonte!’ A 
tremendous viva followed from the whole band, which 
almost stunned the sparrows that were fluttering in 
through the open windows. The governor laughed, 
and tried to appease the clamour, but was evidently 
well pleased. With all his experience, he did not know 
the true value of that temporary enthusiasm. 

No one noticed that one of the boatmen, instead of 
tearing his throat to pieces by shouting, was staring most 
impudently at the lovely Lady Angela. Perhaps she 
would have done so; but after contributing her quota 
of smiles and bows, she kept her eyes modestly fixed 
on the ground. Paolo, for the first time since he had 
first seen her, admired her at leisure, standing within 
a few paces. So wonderfully forgetful was he of the 
obligations of this real world, indeed, that he once felt 
an almost irresistible impulse to throw himself at her 
feet. He was drunk with ill-regulated passion, and 
seemed purposely to disregard his assumed character. 
Bartolo noted him as a dangerous person, wanting in 
devotion to the government, and resolved to have a 
little communication with the police on the subject. 

At length the murmur subsided, because it was 
evident, by the gracious looks and gestures of the 
governor, that he wanted to say something agreeable. 
Silence being obtained—every boatman nudging his 
neighbour as an ill-behaved fellow—it was announced 
that below, in the offices and the inner courtyard, ‘a 
slight collation was prepared, of which’—this was the 
annual form of speech—‘ the brave mariners of Messina 
would no doubt willingly partake ere the commence- 
ment of their usual games.’ The simple crew uttered 
another very short cheer, and then hastened to range 
themselves, with a semblance of order, behind Signor 
Bartolo, who gave the word ‘March;’ and stepping 
out as rapidly as his corpulence would allow, soon 
relieved the governor and his daughter from their 
rough visitors. 

There is a ‘thin partition,’ we are told, between 
sanity and madness; but it is also true that mad 
people, like drunken people, do successfully things 
which, if attempted according to any settled plan, 
would be sure to fail. Paolo had now accomplished as 
much as he could reasonably expect ; but there was no 
reason in anything he did that day. Having perused 
the beauties of Angela, his imagination became more 


| and more exalted; and he resolved to endeavour to 


speak to her. Remembering the name of Bettina— 
the sister of the boatman he was personating—he 
actually resolved to wander through the palace, to use 
her name as his shield if he was encountered, and to 
take the chance of what might happen. 

Leaving the crowd as it rolled in a gay stream of 
red and blue caps, fluttering ribbons, many-coloured 
jackets, broad smiles, and white teeth, down the marble 
staircase, he entered a narrow but light passage, which 
led to a flight of steps abutting upon the private 
garden. He was soon under rows of orange and pome- 
granate trees; and advancing a few steps, saw a female 


distance. His first impression was that fortune was 
hastening to bring about a bewildering interview ; but 
he soon saw a smart lively-looking wench, unmistak- 
ably a soubrette, coming on without noticing him. The 
idea struck him that this must be his supposed sister; 
so, without further reflection, he began calling out: 
‘Bettina! Bettina!’ The girl raised her eyes, and 
seeing a tall handsome boatman—handsomer and more 
elegant than real boatmen frequently are—running 
towards her, she forgot to ask what he wanted there, 
and began to look bashful. 

‘I think you are Bettina,’ said Paolo, coming close 
up, quite out of breath. 

‘No, I am not,’ replied she. 

‘A thousand pardons, signorina; I am her brother. 
I have just returned from Naples, and preferred leaving 
my good friends to have a little chat with my sister.’ 

‘But how is it you take me for her ?’ 

Paolo said that he had been many years away, and 
judged that his sister must have grown up into a 
beautiful damsel, such as he saw before him. The girl 
tacitly admitted that she was beautiful; but observed, 
that Bettina was not quite so tall as she was, and had 
something the matter with one of her eyes—poor 
thing! Paolo forgot to express a proper degree of 
brotherly grief; Bettina’s eyes did not interest him 
in the slightest degree. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you are not Bettina, pray who 
are you ?’ 

The girl was marvellously shrewd. During this 
conversation, she had lost not a moment, and had 
examined Paolo from top to toe; marked his counte- 
nance, which had evidently been a good deal in the 
shade; his hands, which were small and delicate; his 
linen, which he had forgotten to choose of sufficient 
coarseness; and suddenly assuming an attitude of 
pretty defiance, she said, looking all the while very 
hard at Messer Paolo: ‘If you had called me by my 
name, Lisa, I should have thought you were some 
impudent spark, who wanted to talk nonsense with 
me; but now I am quite sure that you are a mad 
gallant, seeking to have speech of the Lady Angela. 
It is well you met with no greater savage. There is 
yet time for you to slip away unseen.’ 

Paolo grew livid when he found how easily his inten- 
tions were divined; and for the first time understood 
that he had wantonly exposed the name of her he loved 
to become the theme of scandalous talk. The easy 
way, too, in which Lisa spoke of the matter, disgusted 
him. He felt in that high moment like a guilty angel, 
endeavouring to obtain surreptitious entrance into 
paradise; and here was a pert-looking donzella, who 
saw through him at once, treated him as a vulgar 
foolish fellow, and offered compassionately to let him 
go in peace! With deep humiliation expressed in his 
countenance, he wished to depart. 

‘No, no, signor,’ suddenly exclaimed Lisa, ‘do not 
fear. I am the lady’s own maid, and shall not betray 
you; although it would have been better had she 
confided in me instead of in Bettina. But she is so 
kind to us all, that I will shew that I, too, can be 
trusted.’ 

Paolo hastened to assure the girl that her mistress 
had not the slightest knowledge of his intention, and 
was probably ignorant of his existence. Lisa looked 
amazed. She had taken it as a matter of course that 
the Lady Angela was encouraging the addresses of this 
handsome fellow. His confession entirely changed 
the face of things ; and with some coldness and anger, 
she insisted that he should go away. But now was his 
time to be bold. He had been so successful up to that 
point from sheer recklessness, that he began to think 
so good an opportunity should not be thrown away. 
He became eloquent, and begged and prayed Lisa to 
take his part. Perhaps because he forgot the usual 
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scudi, the girl’s heart soon melted. People of that 
class think they are performing a sac duty in 
bringing young lovers together—just in the very cases 
when circumstances combine to keep them asunder. 
At length she said, with a little hesitation: ‘ And if I 
speak to her, in whose name must it be ?” 

‘In the name of Paolo di Falco.’ 

‘ Maledetto !’ (Accursed one!) exclaimed the girl, 
starting back. ‘Our deadly enemy! No, no!’ and 
without waiting to hear a single other word, she ran 
away in the direction of the palace, down the alley 
by which Paolo had come. 

The young man did not doubt that the house would 
at once be alarmed, and felt that in that case his 
position would be most critical. By this time his 
brain had cooled. It seemed more possible to him, 
even from this abortive attempt, that he might succeed 
in the object of his wishes; whilst the absurdity of 
risking a scandalous conflict became evident. He 
hastened, therefore, to return towards the door by 
which he had entered the garden; but, to his mortifica- 
tion, found it fastened on the inside. Perhaps the girl 
had shut it, to prevent his escape. Believing that in 
this case he should soon be attacked, he went along the 
wall of the house, seeking for another means of passing 
into the street. 

After proceeding a little way, he came to a spacious 
door-window, that stood open, and stepping hastily in, 
found himself face to face with the governor—the 
Marchese Belmonte! The start which Paolo gave must 
have been imperceptible, for the nobleman—whose 
mind was probably occupied with some political com- 
bination—took for granted that one of the boatmen 
had inadvertently gone astray in the building, and 
kindly said: ‘My good man, if you go through that 
door, you will find your way to the kitchen. Follow 
the passage, and take the first staircase to your right.’ 
With these words he passed on to the garden, leaving 
Paolo breathless with surprise. 

He did not hesitate, however, to take the direction 
indicated ; but on coming to the staircase, he ascended 
instead of descending, and suddenly found himself at 
the half-open door of an apartment. Voices came 
from within. He checked himself, and listened. It 
was Lisa relating to her mistress the audacious conduct 
of Paolo. The young man forgot his position at once. 
He leaned forward, and beheld Angela sitting upright 
in a great arm-chair, looking with pallid eagerness at 
her maid, who stood before her, and had just got to the 
point at which she had begun to soften towards the 
young man. An almost imperceptible smile played 
round the lips of Angela, whose previous expression 
had been one of intense anxiety. At length Lisa said: 
‘When he told me his name, the maledetto !” 

* You begged him to retire from the place of danger, 
did you not ?’ 

‘No; I ran away without saying another word ; and, 
I think, I slammed the door behind me.’ 

‘Santa Virgine!’ exclaimed Angela clasping her 
hands; ‘then he is still in the garden, where my father 
has gone to walk!’ 

Paolo could restrain himself no longer—and, dis- 
daining now to sneak away by the kitchen, stepped 
nobly forward, and advanced into the centre of the 
room with a deprecating gesture. 

The girl screamed as if a wasp had stung her; but 
did not run away this time. Angela flushed red, 
partly with indignation—for. women often resent the 
boldness which wins them—and partly from fear. 
The latter sentiment dictated her first words: ‘Fly, 
sir, she said; ‘this is a dangerous place for you!’ 
‘Fly!’ she added, slightly checking herself; ‘for it 
is not proper for you to come.’ 

Had these sentences been pronounced in a different 


to obey her slightest commands, even if they sent him 
to death. 

‘They may kill you,’ murmured Angela. ‘I hear 
them coming.’ And sure enough there were steps in 
the passage below. Paolo felt his head swim. The 
fear of death could not drive him from that sweet 
society ; and he forgot even the care of her fame. He 
sat down upon a stool at her feet, and fixed upon 
her an intense look, which she could not choose but 
meet with one furtive glance. These foolish young 
people were forgetting that they had a long life before 
them, full of promises of happiness, which might be 
blighted by their strange carelessness. There was a 
step on the staircase. They bent slightly towards one 
another. Lisa uttered an exclamation of anger, and 
went and shut the door ‘just in time, for Ascanio was 
coming up to look for his cousin. 

‘With whom closeted?’ he cried jovially. 
boatmen are dancing in the piazza like bears. 
rare fun. Come and see them.’ 

Angela, recovering her presence of mind, and com- 
mitting herself without recall, answered, in a voice 
which she knew how to render cheerful, that she 
had seen enough of bears, and wanted to be quiet. 
Her cousin turned on his heel—no doubt saying to 
himself, that the time would come when he should 
curb this wilful temper—and went to laugh inanely 
at the now extravagant jollity of the boatmen. Little 
did he think that, while she with one hand was 
trying to still the heaving of her bosom, at that 
very moment Paolo held the other, and was begin- 
ning to speak, not as he had ever spoken before, and 
as only those can speak whose hearts are full of the 
purest passion, and who rise for a moment under its 
influence above the ordinary level of humanity. Great 
orations have been made to applauding senates, but no 
assembly of men has ever thrilled beneath eloquence so 
piercing, so subtle, so persuasive, so clothed in all fine 
qualities—every word glittering, the transparent sheath 
of a divine thought; no fierce democracy, no wise 
council, has listened to appeals approaching in fervour 
and power to those which are poured into the soul of 
the coy solitary maiden, who has met her lover under 
the shade of the linden-tree at evening-time, and asks 
for an assurance of everlasting attachment. What 
wonder, then, that Paolo spoke words to which Angela 
listened with delight! He did not talk of their felicity 
as something that would be soon possible. They were 
both young, and they could wait. He would admire 
her from afar off, as he admired the stars of heaven, 
if he but knew that her heart throbbed only for him, 
and the time would come when constancy would be 
rewarded. 

Angela listened and listened, and soon felt, as it 
were, her heart drawn from within her. She was no 
longer mistress of its beatings. She looked wildly 
round, knowing not what to answer; and seeing Lisa, 
who had been with her since her childhood, and whom 
she had consulted about the choice of all her toys, she 
cried in a voice of childish simplicity: ‘ Lisa, Lisa! 
what shall I say to this man?’ 

‘Say the truth—that you love him, the maledetto !’ 

This time the word was pronounced as one of 
endearment; and although Angela did not exactly 
utter the confession her maid had recommended, she 
did what was as good—she placed both her hands 
in those of Paolo, and smiled over him as he covered 
them with kisses. There was for a long time silence 
in the room. Life became to these two young people 
as beautiful as a land built up of rosy rays amidst the 
clouds; their souls were hushed into perfect happi- 
ness; and still with joined hands, they seemed content 
thus to float down the stream of time, even if it should 
drift them out into a shoreless sea. Lisa’s voice 
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not help laughing at her conceited confidential air. 
Their conversation then proceeded for awhile, in 
spite of the maid’s impatience, in a gay spirit; but 
when they separated, a tint of melancholy came over 
both. They felt that life could scarcely contain a 
happier hour than that. When they looked towards 
the future, they saw threatening clouds gather on the 
horizon. 


TADMOR IN THE DESERT. 


Ir is a long and tedious journey over the great Syrian 
Desert from Bagdad to Damascus. One by one our 
dromedaries had dropped down and died on the way, 
and those that remained alive, travelled slowly along 
under the weight of their double loads. Our supply of 
water was failing, and we were mournfully devising 
schemes for eking out the last mouldy biscuit apiece, 
which was all that remained of our provisions, when 
the foremost of our party shouted out that the moun- 
tains of Syria were visible on the distant horizon. It 
was long ere we could convince ourselves that it was 
indeed so, and that the hills we had looked for so 
long and earnestly were really before us; but gradually 
the mists dispersed, and before night we could clearly 
distinguish the two peaks, between which ran our road 
to Damascus; and we knew that at the foot of the pass 
lay Tadmor, our first place of refuge on this side of the 
Desert. Very early next morning, we were in the 
saddle, and our dromedaries pressed forward, as though 
they knew that their resting-place was near; but hour 
after hour passed away, as we toiled on, and seemed to 
bring us no nearer the white castle of Sitta bel Kies, 
which we could descry on the height overhanging 
Palmyra. As it got dark, we made a slight detour to 
reach a fordable part of the great salt lake, which 
extends for some miles to the east of the ruins. The 
ground was thickly incrusted with the saline deposit, 
but as we proceeded, it became moister and more 
slippery, and our camels slid about most uncomfort- 
ably. Their large spongy feet, adapted so perfectly 
for the loose sand and shingle of the Desert, are unable 
to take firm hold on wet ground; and before long, 
the greater part of our caravan had most unwillingly 
taken an unpleasantly muddy salt-water bath. My 
Maltese dragoman was particularly loud in his lamen- 
tations ; and such was his dread of catching cold, that 
he persisted in walking all the rest of the way to 
Palmyra, although he had left both shoes in the mud. 
In this valley of salt, which now chiefly supplies 
Damascus and the surrounding country, David is 
supposed to have smitten the Syrians and the Edomites. 
It was past midnight when, threading our way 
through a chaos of ruins and broken columns, we halted 
before the portal of the Great Temple of the Sun, 
whose massive walls now enclose the Arab village, and 
protect it from the attacks of the Bedouins. Our 
demand for admittance at so unseasonable an hour 
seemed to alarm the population within; for it was not 
until a number of men, armed with long guns and 
lances, had assembled and reconnoitred our appearance 
through the loopholes on either side of the door, that 
the gate was opened to us. We proceeded at once to 
the house of the sheik, and entered a long vaulted 
hall, in which, through the smoke, we could distinguish 
the forms of half-naked Arabs, stretched along the 
floor in every variety of posture. At the upper end of 
the building, a group was gathered round the fire; 
and towards this we made our way. But no one rose to 
offer the accustomed salutation: a corner was sullenly 
pointed out to us, where we might spread our’ carpets. 
Throughout the Desert, the Arabs of Tadmor have 
become a by-word for their churlishness; and on this 
occasion they in no way belied their reputation. But 
petty inconveniences of this kind, greatly as they must 


astonish travellers coming, as we did, fresh from the 
unbounded hospitality of the far East, were as nothing 
to us; for had we not reached Palmyra ?—the object of 
our long Desert journey—the goal of many a yearning 
wish; and to speak more prosaically, and with equal 
sincerity, was not this the oasis where our shrunken 
provision-bags were to recover their ancient goodly 
proportions? And this last item, O sentimental, stay- 
at-home reader! forms a far greater one in the calcu- 
lations of a wayworn traveller, even in the poetical 
land of sunrise, than thou canst conceive, sitting 
comfortably ensconced by an English fireside. 

But how shall the view be described which burst 
upon us the next morning from the summit of the 
temple ?—the first view of Palmyra! In the darkness 
of the preceding night, we had noticed only the fallen 
columns and broken slabs immediately around us; and 
Palmyra had seemed, after all, a thing more belong- 
ing to the imagination than to reality—hallowed, per- 
haps, by history and romance, but unable to bear the 
matter-of-fact light of day. Now, how different was the 
scene! Looking westward, the whole plain, from the 
village to the foot of the mountains, was covered with 
long lines of arches and colonnades— the walls they once 
enclosed had, for the most part, perished, but there 
stood the rows of columns, to all appearance as perfect 
as on the day when they were erected. On the hills 
above, frowned two ruined and picturesque Moslem 
castles ; while the valleys were studded with the mas- 
sive tombs which have survived the dwellings of their 
occupants. Eastward by the great salt lake, and 
beyond, stretching far away to the Euphrates and the 
frontiers of Persia, lay the undulating sand-hills of the 
Desert ; and all this seen in the light of an Eastern sun, 
bright and glowing, yet softened by the haze of heat, 
which yet does not detract from the clearness of the 
atmosphere, made the desolate ruins of Tadmor appear 
as lovely as the bright gardens of the Alhambra, or the 
cypress-clad ruins of Rome. 

I will not add to the number of those who have 
already described these ruins. Other travellers have 
counted the columns in the colonnade, although no two 
have agreed as to the number; other travellers have 
written upon the tombs ; others have bathed in the hot 
sulphureous waters, which form a natural bath as they 
issue from the rock; and some have even talked of 
swimming up the crevice from which the spring issues. 
Many, perhaps, have been chased back to the village by 
wandering parties of the Anesi, or have suffered from 
the pilfering propensities of the sheik and his fol- 
lowers; but few are likely to have seen Palmyra as 
we saw it, when we halted our dromedaries to take 
a last view of the City of the Desert. The setting 
sun was gleaming redly on the ruins, which stretched 
beneath us in an almost unbroken line, from the pedi- 
ment of the magnificent Temple of Diocletian to the 
triumphal arch which marked the entrance to the 
sacred precincts of the Temple of the Sun, where were 
the few remaining date-trees which gave the city its 
name—‘ The Place of Palms;’ and though few and 
stunted are the trees which now compose yon scanty 
copse, Tadmor still bears the name it bore before 
the days of Solomon, and of which the Roman Palmyra 
was but a translation, now no longer familiar to the 
inhabitants. Column and battlement stood clear and 
defined in the evening glow; while behind, over the 
still black surface of the Desert lake, a yet blacker cloud 
swept onwards. A moment more, and it would reach 
the city, marring the beauty of the scene; but I would 
not have the picture in my memory obscured, and 
hastily turning my camel’s head down the hillside, I 
left Palmyra behind me for ever. 

Full of the romantic story of Zenobia, the Boadicea 
of the East, as every traveller must be who visits the 
Arab queen’s city, it is a disappointment that few of 
the ruins can really be traced beyond the conquest of 
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Aurelian, and that Palmyra must owe its antiquarian 
interest to the Romans rather than to its native inha- 
bitants. The architecture, too, is of a low order; but 
the general effect of these mighty columns, standing 
alone in the midst of the Desert, is unequalled. 

The storm burst upon us, as, after a sharp trot, I 
rejoined our party; but our tents were soon pitched, 
and, in spite of the remonstrances and warnings of our 
Arab guides, fires were lighted, which happily failed to 
attract the attention of any of the wandering Bedouins. 
We afterwards learned that their forces were at that 
moment concentrated in an attack upon the great 
caravan which crosses the Desert annually from Bagdad 
to Damascus. 

The sky was again clear in the morning, and we 
proceeded on our journey. Towards mid-day we came 
upon a number of heaps of salt, left unguarded in the 
open country. It appeared that the inhabitants of 
some of the Syrian villages had made a descent by 
night upon Palmyra, and carried off a quantity which 
the sheik was collecting for the Damascus market. 
He had pursued and overtaken the robbers, who had 
abandoned their booty at this place, while the rightful 
owner had returned to Tadmor for camels to carry it 
on to the town. Our Arabs scrupled not to help them- 
selves to the precious commodity, which is scarce and 
dear in.Turkey ; but whilst they were engaged in filling 
their saddle-bags and the folds of their zuboons, the 
alarm was raised that the Bedouins were upon us. 
Guns and pistols were put into immediate requisition, 
and scouts despatched to ascertain the force of the 
enemy; while the less warlike part of our caravan, 
including Hadji Mohammed, my cook, whose boasting 
when we were not attacked had been exceedingly 
loud—on the strength of a scimitar sanctified and 
sharpened by a visit to the tomb of the Prophet— 
huddled round the baggage, and with pale cheeks and 
chattering teeth awaited the assault. But no assault 
came ; and after various marchings and countermarch- 
ings, and reconnoissances, and warlike demonstrations 
on our part, the foe were discovered at the distance of 
some miles, making off as fast as their horses could 
carry them. It afterwards appeared that the robbers 
had returned to secure the salt, and mistaking our 
party for that of the aggrieved sheik, had straightway 
taken to flight, whilst we, in equal alarm, had prepared 
for an attack from the Anesi marauders. 

From hence, our way was smooth: we soon reached 
green pastures, and even running-streams, and in a few 
days Damascus, ‘ the City of Waters,’ afforded rest and 
refreshment after our long Desert journey. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A svuGcGestive contribution has just been made to 
astronomical science by Professor W. Thomson, who, as 
most readers know, has occupied himself of late with 
the dynamical theory of heat, and other questions 
bearing on the relative functions of the sun and planets. 
In a paper published by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
on the ‘Mechanical Energies of the Solar System,’ he 
takes up certain views which have already been put 
forward, and, arguing them out, finds reason to believe 
the source of solar heat to be ‘undoubtedly material.’ 
This material consists in the countless meteors wheeling 
round continually in space—a tornado of shooting-stars, 
stragglers from which occasionally appear in our own 
atmosphere, but of which we see the main body in the 
zodiacal light. These, says the learned professor, are 
gradually caught by the sun’s attraction: ‘each meteor 
thus goes on moving faster and faster, and getting 
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| nearer and nearer the centre, until at some time, very 


suddenly, it gets so much entangled in the solar atmo- 
sphere as to begin to lose velocity. In a few seconds 
more, it is at rest on the sun’s surface, and the energy 
given up is vibrated in a minute or two across the 
district where it was gathered during so many ages, 
ultimately to penetrate as light the remotest regions of 
space.’ The objection, that we should see an augmenta- 
tion in the bulk of the sun, is answered by the fact, that 
although the sun might grow a mile in diameter in 
eighty-eight years, yet 40,000 years would elapse before 
the apparent diameter to us would be increased by one 
second: and with what instruments shall we measure 
such a rate of progress? ‘The sun may have gone on 
increasing in dimensions ever since the creation of man, 
quite undetected by us. For it to grow in reality as 
much as it appears to grow from winter to summer, 
would take 2,000,000 years. Another paper by the 
same professor, is ‘On the Possible Density of the 
Luminiferous Medium, and on the Mechanical Value of 
a Cubic Mile of Sunlight,’ in which he brings forward 
important caiculations and deductions as to the energy 
and effects of light. We notice these publications, 
notwithstanding their refined and abstruse nature, as 
they embody points in physical science which have for 
years engaged the attention of scientific men; and 
because, that while the progress of the inquiry ought to 
be recorded, all that tends towards its solution is fraught 
with beneficial consequences. 

As an instance of the benefit which practical men 
may derive from scientific research, we may mention a 
fact interesting to gardeners and seed-merchants, in 
connection with coloured light. Recent discovery has 
shewn that remarkable effects could be produced on 
plants by interposing coloured glass between them and 
the sun. Blue glass accelerates growth; and Messrs 
Lawson of Edinburgh have built a stove-house glazed 
with blue glass, in which they test the value of seeds 
for sale or export. The practice is to sow a hundred 
seeds, and to judge of the quality by the number that 
germinate ; the more, of course, the better. Formerly, 
ten days or a fortnight elapsed while waiting for the 
germination of the seeds; but in the blue stove-house, 
two or three days suffice—a saving of time worth, so 
say the firm, L.500 a year. 

In accordance with the programme, the British 
Association have held their twenty-fourth meeting in 
Liverpool, and a capital meeting it was—the best for 
some years. It is, doubtless, the same with science as 
with other affairs—its law of progress is wavelike, now 
up, now down; and we must look upon the heavy or 
unfortunate meetings not as failures, but as a deeper 
sinking of the wave in readiness for a higher swell. 
The result shews that science is advancing in the 
great as well as in the small. The oceanic survey is 
a fact, and so is improved ship-building. The more 
power you put into one of the old, short, duck-breasted 
steamers, the more it piled up the water at its bows, 
and was resisted; but now, with a thin concave bow 
and a long ship, you may insure a speed of sixteen 
miles an hour; and this even is to be exteeded by the 
iron steamer, 600 feet long, which Mr Scott Russell is 
now building; she is to sail twenty-four miles an hour. 
The Kew Committee appointed by the association have 
done good service, for they have at last made a ther- 
mometer which is a standard and not a toy, and which 
can be sold for 4s. 6d. The usefulness of their labours 
may be judged of from the fact, that they have 1500 
thermometers, and more than 100 barometers, at the 
observatory at Kew, to verify for the Admiralty and 
the United States navy. At the suggestion of Sir 
John Herschel, photographic pictures of the sun’s disc 
are to be taken every day for some months, by which 
to obtain a record of all the changes of spots, and 
other phenomena, observable on the surface of the 
great luminary. The Earl of Harrowby, the new 


president, touched on the whole range of subjects in 
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his address, from astronomy to meteorology, geography, 
ethnology, finishing off with political economy and 
other social topics; recommending, by the way, the 
introduction of such a system of agricultural statistics 
as will keep us informed of the quantity of grain and 
roots we have on hand, and advocating improvements 
in education and the encouragement of science. 

Seeing that the ‘ American Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany’ and the ‘ British’ have come to what is called a 
‘fusion,’ the question of a wire across the Atlantic 
may perhaps be once more revived. The astronomer- 
royal has publicly acknowledged, in handsome terms, 
the important service he has derived from the use 
of the telegraph. It has enabled him at length to 
accomplish that grand desideratum—the determination 
of the difference of longitude between the observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris; and to discover that the 
former determination was wrong by a second—a large 
amount in longitude. If there be any error now, it is 
so small—not the hundredth part of a second—as to 
be inappreciable. In Paris, the Bourse and the Hotel 
de Ville are now furnished with electric-clocks, com- 
municating with the observatory, and measures are 
being taken to flash the time to all the great cities of 
France: meteorological observations to be flashed back 
to the observatory in return. 

The Society of German Naturalists have held their 
thirty-first meeting at Gottingen; but their proceed- 
ings, though important in a scientific point of view, 
scarcely admit of a popular summary. We may, how- 
ever, notice one subject, as it bears on a question much 
discussed at the present time throughout Europe: it 
is the paper on the causes of vegetable disease, by Dr 
Giimpel, of Landau. He says: ‘ The pollen is the great 
cause of the disease or death of plants; for the sound 
or unsound condition of the pollen influences the whole 
growth of the plant.’ Perhaps the doctor will do next 
year what he has omitted to do this; namely, tell us 
how the pollen becomes diseased. 

Accounts from Heidelberg shew that Paris is not 
the only place where experimentalists are at work to 
coax aluminum out of clay; for Bunsen, the well-known 
German chemist, gets aluminum by subjecting the 
prepared clay to the electro-galvanic pile. Besides 
this, he gets magnesium, sodium, calcium, &c., in the 
same way; and so successfully, that large lumps of 
sodium have been formed before the eyes of spectators. 
It would seem that we are on the eve of some most 
extraordinary discoveries in chemistry. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin have held 
a meeting to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the election of Humboldt into their body. The veteran 
well deserves the honour. The Académie at Paris 
offer a prize of 2000 francs, to be awarded in 1856, for 
a paper on ‘The Origin of the Phenician Alphabet.’ 
The researches necessary to elucidate this question, 
ought to throw light on the ancient history of the 
peoples bordering the Mediterranean. In our Asiatic 
Society, a paper read by Mr Bosanquet fixes the date 
of the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib, and shews 
that an eclipse of the sun, which then took place, 
explains the going back of the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz. The Palestine Archzological Association leave 
it to be understood, from the address read at their 
annual meeting, that they contemplate a system of 
vigorous researches in the Holy Land, with a view to 
the discovery of materials that may serve to clear 
up some of the obscurities of Jewish history. They 
believe that some of the stones set up for memorials, 
as recorded in Scripture, are still standing, and they 
propose to search for them: among these may be 
mentioned, Joshua’s monolith at Shechem, and the 
twelve stones he set up at Gilgal. The ancient tombs, 
also, are to be sought for and explored: there is the 
cave of Machpelah, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were buried; and as the latter ‘was embalmed in 


Egypt, and the body was placed in a coffin, or sarco- 
phagus, after the custom of the Egyptians, there is every 
reason to conclude,’ so runs the report, ‘that it still 
lies undisturbed.’ There is, moreover, the tomb of 
Joseph, who, as viceroy of Egypt, must have been 
buried with all the precautions due to high rank ; and 
the tombs of the kings, besides sepulchres of remark- 
able individuals, in which, as is known, ‘ scrolls of the 
law’ were sometimes deposited. This is but a part 
of what the association propose to accomplish—their 
scheme embraces further examination of what is known, 
as well as discovery of the unknown ; and if they can 
only carry it out, their expectation of finding some- 
thing to illustrate ancient Jewish history has a 
reasonable chance of being gratified. 

The Decimal Association, formed last June, have 
just published the first part of the ‘ Proceedings,’ with 
an able introduction by Professor de Morgan, who dis- 
cusses the question in all its bearings. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he tells us, ‘appreciates the value of 
a decimal system, but considers the government would 
scarcely be justified in bringing it forward until the 
people are instructed in its advantages.’ As one means 
of imparting the instruction required, the association 
is prepared to distribute its ‘Proceedings’ gratis to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and schools; but, as the pro- 
fessor argues, ‘we can never succeed in impressing the 
importance of the subject upon the people by the mere 
force of reasoning; we want the material and tangible 
use of the decimal coins themselves to teach them.’ It 
is recommended that petitions in favour of a decimal 
coinage should be signed in all parts of the country for 
presentation to the House of Commons, immediately 
on the opening of the next session of parliament. Sir 
Charles Pasley has spoken out on the same subject, 
and in favour of decimalising weights and measures as 
well as coin, in an elaborate argument, which may be 
read in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 

The more the question about scarcity of paper is 
discussed, the more plain it appears that we shall get 
all the fibrous substances wanted for paper, as well 
as flax, from India. Dr Royle enumerates a dozen 
plants convertible into paper ; among which he specifies 
the plantain, Musa paradisiaca, as most suitable and 
most abundant. ‘Each root stock,’ he says, ‘throws 
up from six to eight or ten stems, each of which must 
be cut down every year, and will yield from three to 
four pounds of the fibre fit for textile fabrics, for rope- 
making, or for the manufacture of paper. As the fruit 
already pays the expenses of the culture, this fibre 
could. be afforded at a cheap rate, as from the nature of 
the plant, consisting almost only of water and fibre, the 
latter might be easily separated. One planter calcu- 
lates that it could be afforded for L.9, 13s. 4d. per ton.’ 
As this estimate is but a trifle over a penny a pound, 
there would be nothing in the cost, even after includ- 
ing that of the freight, to prevent our manufacturers 
from giving the plantain a fair trial; but nothing is 
known as yet of the expense of preparing the raw 
material for being manufactured into paper, and this, 
as regards all such fibrous substances, is an important 
element in the question. Messrs Tyler of Warwick 
Lane have introduced what has long been thought 
impracticable—a method of casting a cylinder in relief. 
Hitherto, the contrivances for effecting the object have 
been neither cheap nor easy. The new process is as 
ingenious as it is successful. To give an idea of it: 
the mould is fitted up on a series of rings, and this 
having been warmed, the metal is poured in, and 
by a sudden movement of the rings, and a change of 
position, the molten matter is impelled into every 
cavity and chink of the mould, and with such sharp- 
ness, as to leave but little work for the finisher. We 
hear that as much work can be done in one hour by 
this new process, as in twelve hours by the old. 

In noticing Becquerel’s experiments for the reduction 
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of metals, we omitted to mention that Mr Parkes has 
patented a method for separating silver from lead in 
one operation. To each ton of argentiferous lead in 
the melting-pot, he adds a few pounds of zinc; and the 
result is, that the silver combines with the zinc, rises to 
the surface, and is skimmed off, leaving behind the pure 
lead, which requires no further treatment. While on 
the subject of metal, we must say a word about the 
iron ore discovered in the Cleveland Hills, in Yorkshire, 
a few years ago. The deposit is so abundant, that in 
the comparatively short time since the commencement 
of the workings, eighty-five furnaces have been built, 
which are now in full blast, and others are being erected. 
They will turn out about 500,000 tons of iron a year. 
The town first built not affording sufficient accommo- 
dation, a second is growing up near Stockton, which is 
to be called North Ormsby. Then, as it appears, we 
are to have any quantity of copper from Namaqualand, 
on the skirts of Cape Colony, where the ore is worth 
L.18 a ton on the spot, and contains forty-five per cent. 
of copper. Hondeklip Bay, on the coast, the nearest 
port, is not more than forty miles distant—not too far 
for well-directed enterprise to lay down a tram-way. 
The agricultural capabilities of the region are said to 
be more promising than was believed, as water is to be 
obtained by digging a few feet down into the sand. 

By other interesting accounts from Africa, we learn 
that the possibility of a water-communication all across 
that great continent from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic, is now thought to be no longer doubtful. 
From the east coast, rivers may be ascended to Lake 
Ngami, from whence a portage of some forty miles con- 
ducts to the great stream that skirts the Ovampo Land, 
explored by Mr Galton, and finds its outlet in the 
neighbourhood of Walvisch Bay. Here, then, are 
available channels for exploration. Moreover, the 
rumour of Mr Livingston’s successful journey is con- 
firmed. ‘This enterprising gentleman left the Cape in 
May 1852, and travelled northwards, passing Lake 
Nami, for eight months, till he came to the Zambezi, 
where he stayed another eight months, getting and 
giving knowledge, protected and favoured by the chief, 
Sekeletu. From thence he directed his course to the 
west in November 1853, ascending a branch of the 
Zambezi, through the Balonda country, and in time 
reached the Portuguese settlements. When last heard 
of, he was at St Paul de Loando on the coast. His 
arrival in England may, therefore, be looked for with 
interesting particulars of his adventurous journey. 

From Australia, too, we hear of habitable regions in 
the interior, a hilly district visible from Lake Torrens. 
The settlers on the lake were surprised one day by the 
appearance of six natives, who had crossed the water 
at a shallow part, and who were more comely and 
better formed than any of their countrymen yet met 
with. They had never seen Europeans, which made 
intercourse difficult. ‘They contrived, however,’ says 
the report, ‘to make themselves so far understood, as 
that among the hills they had left were plenty of 
kangaroo, white cockatoos, grass, water, and gum- 
trees.’ This information is partially confirmed by the 
fact, that white cockatoos not unfrequently come 
across the lake from the region in question. We shall, 
perhaps, hear before long that it has been visited by 
exploring parties. 

A few particulars from the Report of the Emigration 
Commissioners for 1853, may fittingly close these 
remarks on foreign countries. In that year, 329,937 
individuals left the United Kingdom, being nearly 
39,000 fewer than in 1852. The falling off is attribut- 
able to the decreased excitement about the ‘ Diggings,’ 
and to fewer departures from Ireland. The Irish, how- 
ever, sent home more money to their relatives in 1853 
than in any previous year: the amount was L.1,439,000 
—a most astonishing fact! Of the gross number given 

above, 230,885 went to the United States, and 61,000 


to Australia, the remainder to other places. The 
number of emigrants in the first three months of the 
present year was 49,796; in the same period of last 
year it was 60,867. 


THE CAREER OF A LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


Tue career of a line-of-battle ship, from the cradle to 
the grave, is in itself an epic. The lifetime of a poet 
of the highest order might be not unworthily spent 
upon the theme. One modern poet—the author of 
Ye Mariners of England—has told us in prose what 
he thought and felt when he witnessed the launch of 
a ship-of-the-line. Shall we repeat his words, by way 
of setting our liner fairly afloat? ‘When the vast 
bulwark,’ says Campbell, ‘sprang from her cradle, the 
calm water on which she swung majestically round, 
gave the imagination a contrast of the stormy element 
on which she was soon to ride. All the days of battle 
and the nights of danger which she had to encounter, 
all the ends of the earth which she had to visit, and all 
that she had to do and to suffer for her country, rose in 
awful presentiment before the mind; and when the 
heart gave her a benediction, it was like one pronounced 
on a living being.” We are confident that it was 
our liner Campbell saw launched. He does not tell 
us the year, but it was about half a century ago; and 
he omits to mention the name tremulously uttered by 
the fair young lady of high degree, when, shivering a 
crystal bottle of wine against the stern, she christened 
the—Tremenpovs! Ours be the task to trace the 
subsequent career of that noble vessel: Campbell’s 
words will serve for an admirable text. 

Not an hour was lost in expediting the fitting out of 
our liner, for war was raging, and every wooden wall 
Old England could build and man was needed to 
defend her against a world in arms. So the Tremendous 
was immediately towed alongside a shear-hulk, to receive 
her masts; and for many weeks subsequently, swarms 
of dockyard riggers and seamen, calkers, shipwrights, 
joiners, painters, and other artisans, were working double 
tides, getting the ship ready for sea. Meanwhile, she 
had been commissioned—Captain Thomas Broadside, a 
veteran of the sturdy old Benbow school, being hon- 
oured with her first command. Captain Broadside was 
a stern utilitarian, and never did ship leave port more 
thoroughly equipped on this principle. Nothing was 
neglected so far as the sailing and fighting qualities of 
the ship were concerned ; but the internal arrangements, 
as regarded the accommodation of the captain and 
officers, seemed much on a par with those of a Newcastle 
collier. Broadside even compelled his midshipmen to 
swing their hammocks on the cable tier, while a couple 
of miserable little ship-boys were all he allowed to act 
as servants to the midshipmen generally ; and the junior 
young gentlemen themselves were, consequently, com- 
pelled by the oldsters to perform numerous menial 
duties, the very mention of which would have terribly 
shocked their sensitive lady mammas.* The crew of 
the Tremendous being completed by drafts from vessels 
on the home station, aided by a vigorous impressment, 
she was ready for sea in time to make one of the fleet 
which sailed under the command of Sir Hyde Parker 
and Lord Nelson, and in the attack on Copenhagen, 
which quickly followed, she bore a distinguished part, 
Captain Broadside managing to push her into the very 
thickest of the fire; and his satisfaction is understood 
to have been considerable when he learned, after the 
action, that his ship was more cut up, and had lost 
more officers and men, than any other two put together. 


* No exaggeration; but the service improved rapidly in this 
respect subsequent to the battle of Trafalgar. 
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He had no idea of what he called dandy doings; and 
the maxim he invariably preached and practised, was 
to scorn all long bowls, and come to close quarters—if 
muzzle to muzzle, all the better. 

After refitting, the Tremendous was stationed as a 
blockader on the French coast; and to the intense 
disgust of her belligerent captain, she remained on this 
unpleasant service until the Peace of Amiens, when she 
returned to Portsmouth, and her crew was reduced to 
the peace establishment. A breathing pause of a few 
months, and war was again proclaimed, to the un- 
bounded delight of Captain Broadside, who had spent 
so many years in active war-service, that he was a 
most unhappy man in the piping times of peace. The 
first duty on which he was ordered, was, however, one 
that he detested almost as much as blockading. He 
was ordered to hoist a commodore’s pennant in the 
Tremendous, and sail, with a couple of frigates, as 
convoy to a fleet of West Indiamen lying in the Downs 
—a harassing and thankless duty, full of heavy re- 
sponsibility, and usually barren of anything in the 
shape of glory or of prize-money. Awfully did he 
grumble, but, of course, it was necessary to obey. It 
was whispered at the time that he owed his selection 
for this service to the circumstance, that, a few months 
previously, he had received as a midshipman a young 
nobleman, who, not unnaturally, was so disgusted with 
the rude style of living in the midshipmen’s mess, and 
by being repeatedly mast-headed, and coarsely repri- 
manded by both the captain and first-lieutenant, that 
he bitterly complained to his uncle, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, who removed him to another ship, and 
avenged the insult to his kinsman by getting the 
Tremendous packed off on a service her captain was 
known to abhor. ‘ Never mind,’ growled the surly old 
sea-king, who, by the way, had risen by dint of sheer 
merit, as was not very unusual in those stirring times, 
from the position of a poor friendless ship-boy to the 
rank of post-captain; ‘ J didn’t creep in at the cabin- 
winders with kid gloves on; I came in at the hawse- 
holes, and worked my way aft, I did; and when there’s 
a man’s work to be done, they’ll then remember old 
Tom Broadside of Camperdown, the Nile, and Copen- 
hagen!’ Thus did the ‘rum old commodore’ express 
himself openly on his own quarterdeck, and as he had 
managed to officer his ship with men much of his own 
stamp, he met with the sort of rough sympathy dear 
to his brave honest heart. ‘Fighting Old Tom,’ as he 
was familiarly called, was well known in the navy ; and 
perhaps it would not be much to the detriment of the 
service if a few of the Benbow school were yet afloat, 
for, in spite of their coarseness and sturdy prejudices, 
they possessed many admirable qualities. 

On the passage out, Commodore Broadside, in his 
capacity of chief shepherd to a flock of sheep, cer- 
tainly did his best to protect them from ravening 
wolves, in the shape of French privateers; but ere 
they reached the tropics, about half-a-dozen slow 
sailers had been snapped up during dark nights and 
squally weather. The old commodore was not to blame ; 
but these disasters made him indeed a man of wrath. 
In vain did he cause his frigates to act the part of 
shepherd-dogs, by keeping the unruly flock together— 
the sheep would straggle, in spite of orders and signals ; 
so the old commodore, when becalmed one day, ordered 
by signal all the masters of the merchantmen aboard 
the Tremendous, and after soundly rating them, en 
masse, for their stupidity and disobedience, solemnly 
assured them, that the very first that hereafter might 
neglect his signals or stray away, he should board, 
and cause her master to be handsomely keel-hauled. 
He was known to be a shepherd who did not bear 
the crook in vain, and the menace was efficacious. 
Having seen his convoy to its destination, he left the 
frigates on the West India station, and sailed safely 
back to the Downs, whence he was immediately 


despatched to join Nelson’s fleet in the blockade of 
Toulon. The French fleet, however, escaped out of 
- port, and Nelson vainly pursued it to the West 
ndies. 

But the time approached for the Tremendous to be 
employed in a way more congenial to her captain. 
She was sent to join the Cadiz fleet, of which Nelson 
speedily assumed the command; and on the 21st 
October 1805, not a man in the fleet hailed the signal— 
England expects every man to do his duty ! with more 
unbounded gratification than Fighting Old Tom, who 
forthwith nailed his colours to the mast. 
one of Collingwood’s column, and received several 
passing broadsides from divers of the enemy’s vessels 
ere the old captain would permit a gun to be fired in 
return ; for he was stubbornly bent on getting his ship 
into what he, with grim facetiousness, termed a com- 
fortable berth before opening fire. He considered this 
desirable object properly attained only when a huge 


Spanish three-decker was within pistol-shot on the |' 
starboard, and a French seventy-four about the same |; 


distance on the larboard quarter; and then Fighting Old 
Tom was in his glory. In a few minutes, the fore and 
mizzen topmasts of the Tremendous were shot away; but 
Broadside roared to his crew to aim low, and hull the 
foes. He himself was soon ‘hulled’ by a musket-ball ; 
but he threatened to knock an officer down for presum- 
ing to suggest to him the propriety of going below to 
have the wound examined. A few minutes more, and 
her rudder being disabled, the Tremendous drifted 
muzzle to muzzle alongside the Spaniard, and poor 


Broadside’s left leg was shot clean off below the knee’ 


by a cannon-ball. He fell, exclaiming that he would 
fight it out on his stumps, like sturdy old Benbow; 
but became insensible through loss of blood, and was 
carried to the cockpit. The Tremendous would soon 
have been a floating shambles, had not an English ship 
come up to relieve her of her chief antagonist; but 
as it was, she was subsequently navigated back fo 
England a shattered hulk, like her gallant old com- 
mander. Both, however, survived the terrible day; 
and when Broadside was rigged with a wooden leg, he 
declared himself fit for service again. For some reason, 
the Admiralty thought otherwise; and as he pressed 
his claims to be employed somewhat too roughly, he 
received an official rebuff, which so enraged him, that 
he vowed never to seek nor accept a commission again 
—and he kept his word, for he never more went to sea. 

After being temporarily patched up, the Tremendous 
was unrigged, and moored in inglorious idleness. She 
had been so terribly shattered, that it was seriously 
doubted whether she could ever be sent on active 
service again, and it was proposed to convert her into 
a prison-ship, or at best into a guardo; but, after 
repeated surveys, she was finally docked, and thoroughly 
repaired at immense cost. Still she remained quietly 
at home until 1812, when she was despatched to the 
Mediterranean, and there remained six years. She 
returned in fine condition, commanded by a lord, who, 
singularly enough, was the identical individual who, 
some eighteen years before, had quitted her in disgust 
at his treatment as a midshipman. Old Broadside, yet 
alive and hearty, although seventy-five years of age, 
heard of this, and before the ship was paid off, actually 
travelled a hundred miles to visit her, from curiosity to 
see what condition she wasin. His former midshipman 
received him very cordially, invited him to dine, and 
personally shewed him over his old ship. The venerable 
commodore came on board prepared to sneer and find 
fault ; but as regarded the general appearance of both 
ship and crew, he growlingly admitted that it was 
tolerable, but of course not equal to what it had been 
in his time. When, however, he stumped into the 
grand cabin, and thence to the ward-room, and was 
shewn the officers’ private cabins, he expressed his 
amazement and disgust in emphatic terms. ‘ Ginger- 
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bread work and frippery’s bad enough,’ said he; ‘ but 
cushioned chairs, and sofas, and looking-glasses, and 
picters, and wine-coolers, and bookcases, and a forty- 
pianner! The service is going to the ——!’ 

His lordship good-humouredly laughed, and proposed 
to send a mate with him, to shew him the midshipmen’s 
mess-room. He assented, determined to know the 
worst and latest of the detested innovations ; but when 
he learned that the youngsters dined at five o’clock in 
harbour, and had each a marine as a private valet, and 
three or four stout boys for stewards to the mess, and 
with his own astounded eyes beheld their table set out 
with silver forks, and napkins, and crystal decanters 
of sherry—a glass of which was pertly offered him by 
a young hero of twelve or thirteen summers—his 
indignation almost choked him. Poor old commodore! 

Paid off and dismantled, the Tremendous again had a 
couple of years’ quiet repose, and then was recommis- 
sioned, and kept on the home-station. We believe she 
was one of the noble liners alluded to in the cele- 
brated speech delivered by George Canning at Ply- 
mouth in 1823; the following splendid passage from 
which one must not omit in this place :—‘ Our present 
repose is no more a proof of inability to act, than the 
state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above 
your town, is a proof they are devoid of strength, and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. You well 
know, gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect still- 
ness; how soon, upon any call of patriotism or of 
necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated 
thing, instinct with life and motion ; how soon it would 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage ; how quickly 
would it put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect 
its scattered elements of strength, and awaken its 
dormant thunder. Such is one of these magnificent 
machines when springing from inaction into a display 
of its might—such is England herself; while appa- 
rently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.’ 

Four years later, and the Tremendous fought her last 
battle at Navarino; but her captain on that occasion 
was not a fire-eater like Broadside, and therefore the 
veteran liner got no more than her fair share of hard 
blows, though quite as many as she could bear in her 
old age. Once more had she to be docked, to repair 
damages caused by an action; and next, after a brief 
cruise on the North American station, and subsequently 
passing a few months off the Tagus, was sent on her 
last foreign service to the East Indies, where for eight 
years she remained, bearing the flag successively of 
three distinguished admirals, and experienced many and 
varied dangers. Finally, she returned to England, was 
paid off, surveyed, and decisively pronounced so weak 
and worn out, that even after being repaired she could 
never be properly sea-worthy again. And so she was 
fitted up and stationed as a guardo at Sheerness; and 
after performing this service for years, her officers and 
crew complained so bitterly of her crazy condition, that 
the poor, old worn-out warrior was towed up the river 
to Woolwich, and dismantled alike of rigging, masts, 
and armament. Forty odd years before, she had first 
floated on that very spot, amid the huzzas of thousands 
of admiring spectators—now she was jeered at, poor 
toothless old lion! by rude and ignorant bargemen, as 
their dingy craft lumbered past her warped and bat- 
tered side, in which scores of grapeshot were still 
deeply imbedded, to say nothing of 24-pound balls 
buried in many of her upper ribs. Almost every vicis- 
situde, every adventure, every service that a ship can 
undergo, she had undergone; and yet ‘to this favour 
was she come at last!’ But the long roll of her ser- 
vices was not even yet closed; for she was calked and 
botched, and fitted up to receive a couple of hundred 
convicts and their guard! Surely this was a degrading 


service, that might have been spared the glorious old 
fighting ship; but, alas! to what base uses both gallant 
ships and gallant men are destined when their latter 
days overtake them! 

A few miserable years, during which her poor old 
bones creaked and groaned as though in conscious 
tribulation and despair, and then ‘that rotten hulk, the 
Tremendous, as she was contemptuously designated, 
was finally released from her dishonoured life-in-death, 
The convicts, one and all, declared that they could no 
longer put up with a hulk through the gaping seams of 
which the winter’s wind whistled shrilly, and which 
employed half of them to keep her afloat by pumping 
day and night; and the very rats deserted her at ebb 
of tide one moonlight evening in a compact phalanx, 
headed by a venerable white-headed aristocratic rat, 
that had squeaked behind the ceiling of the captain’s 
cabin when five thousand cannon were roaring together 
at the battle of Trafalgar. The edict for her doom 
then went forth. On a windy March day in 1853, 
she was towed to Deptford Creek, where the tide left 
her high and almost dry, and the two hundred who 
lately tenanted her, sorely against their will, in one 
busy week ruthlessly tore her to pieces, at the risk 
of being half-suffocated by the clouds of dust that 
spurted from her dry-rotted beams and upper-works. 
Nothing now remains to tell that the 7remendous ever 
existed, except the imperishable record of her services 
written in the history of her country, and her keel and 
a few of her lower futtocks yet imbedded in the mud 
of Deptford Creek, where, at neap-tides, they mourn- 
fully hold up their blackened stumps, as though 
mutely bearing testimony to the saddening truth, that 
everything in this world changeth and passeth away! 


LEBEWOHL. 


Out into the wilderness 
We apart are going ; 
Loosed the joinéd hands’ caress, 
Quenched the fond eyes’ glowing ; 
Gone our happy dream of life, 
Like a dried-up river ; 
I no husband, thou no wife, 
Thus we part—for ever! 


But the desert quickly ends, 
Whether journeyed over 
Sad and slow, as parted friends, 
Or as maid and lover. 
Those whom God made spouse and wife 
Let no man dare sever! 
In the eternal land of life 
Thou art mine—for ever ! 


ANTIQUITY OF THE OLIVES OF GETHSEMANE. 


In Turkey, every olive-tree which was found standing 
by the Moslems when they conquered Asia pays a tax of 
one medina to the treasury, while each of those planted 
since the conquest pays half its produce: now, the eight 
olive-trees of Gethsemane pay only eight medina. Dr 
Wild describes the largest as at twenty-four feet in girth 
above the root, though its topmost branch is not above 
thirty feet from the ground. M. Bove, who travelled as a 
naturalist, asserts that the largest are at least six yards 
in circumference, and nine or ten yards high—so large, 
indeed, that he calculates their age at 2000 years.— 
Ancient Jerusalem. 
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